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A FEW IOWA DUCKS. 


By G. L. GRIMM. 


S I was enjoying an after-luncheon pipe one even- 

ing last fall, Will (an old friend and my compan- 

ion on many a hunting trip) came in to look at a 

new autoloading 12-gauge I had recently received; 

after examining it thoroughly, our conversation turned 

to duck shooting, of which there had as yet been little. 

‘I saw quite a few bunches on the lake at sunset and 

there seemed to be more coming in—mostly large 

ducks,” Will told me, and then: ‘What do you say 

to a try for them at the bar tomorrow?”’ No more 

was needed to get me enthused; so, long before day- 
break, we were on our way. 

It was a chilly morning, but the stars were shining 
and early signs predicted a good day. As we drove 
along the shore we could occasionally hear the flutter 
and scramble as ducks and coots, which were spending 
the night close in, became frightened at the approach 
of our buggy and made their way to deep water. An 
hour after our start we had our horse stabled at a 
friend’s farm and were on the bar—one of the few 
places where one is sure of ducks if any are around. 
This bar is a point of sand fully a quarter of a mile 
long, rising out of the water in places to a height of 
four feet, and is about four rods wide where it leaves 
the shore—terminating in a point about 20 rods from 

the opposite side, a deep channel intervening. This sand bar practically makes 
two lakes of one, the ducks usually spending the night in the eastern or open part; 
in the morning flying across this arm of sand to the rice beds, growing in the upper 
or west end of the lake. This part contains open water for a half-mile beyond the 
bar; then gradually changes into a vast marsh filled with wild rice and other water 
growths, making an excellent feeding ground for ducks. Jn the evening the birds 
again resort to this passage to regain the lower lake; so that any one located on 
the point of the bar is fairly sure of a good morning and evening flight, while dur- 
ing the greater part of the day it is deserted by the ducks. Let no one make the 
mistake, however, of thinking ducks are easily killed on this fly way; for it’s the 
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reverse of easy. I have spent many days 
there and have yet to see the time that 
the birds did not, to a great extent, put 
on speed upon approaching the pits, and, 
as a general thing, they also rise slightly ; 
therefore it is that one not familiar with 
the situation will have very few ducks 
but will be in possession of a large num- 
ber of empty shells when the shooting is 
finished. 

When we had arrived at the end of 
the bar, we hastily looked over the 
pits (which were simply holes scooped 
into the sand with a board), selected the 
two driest ones on the very extremity of 
the point, got in and arranged our shells 
before us. By this time the stars had 
disappeared and we felt the chill of the 
period immediately preceding dawn. Oc- 
casionally we would hear the weaving of 
wings overhead and, by straining our 
eyes, gain a fleeting glimpse of shadowy 
forms, causing us to instinctively start to 
raise our guns, but it was useless to shoot 
in such a dim light. A greyish hue slow- 
ly worked its way up the eastern sky and 
suddenly we saw a bunch of mallards 
almost over us. We quickly raised and 
fired but both failed to score in the half- 
light, in spite of their being very close. 
Our shooting seemed to put the whole 
vicinity into motion and in a minute a 
bunch of teal whirred toward us, at which 
we both shot and scored—bringing down 
three birds, all falling dead. I retrieved 
them and had just found cover, when a 
sharp hiss from Will made me crouch 
lower. A lone mallard swung to the 
right of us, but a shot crumpled him and 
he fell dead in the channel, to be left 
until later. A bunch of mallards were 
about to cross the bar over our pits and 
were almost directly above, coming with 
terrific speed, when they apparently 
sighted us and started to climb. Here 
was where the automatic won its laurels; 
for it and Will’s pump gun dropped six 
birds and he had shot but twice. I at 
once began to praise the gun and con- 
tinued to do so while we picked up our 
birds, but in a very few minutes ceased 
talking, upon having my eye wiped ona 
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lone incoming bluebill, after I had taken 
two shots at it. 

As the sun was now coming up and 
the flight had stopped for a short time] 
waded out after the duck which had 
fallen in the channel and was now float. 
ing near shore. When I returned we lit 
our pipes and looked over our game 
which we found to be in fine condition, 
excellent for the table. Upon noticing 
the birds again in motion, we hurriedly 
crouched down, to observe a flock of 
mallards approach and pass to our left, 
and, although we both shot, they con. 
tinued on their way, apparently unharmed, 
They were well within range and we 
should have had part of them but seem. 
ingly misjudged their speed. I heard 
Will make a remark about missing a 
flock of barns, but he recovered suff- 
ciently to fairly riddle a teal which tried 
to pass us at the side. 

The flight continued for another hour 
and we made some kills; but, now that 
the sun was higher, shooting became 
more difficult, resulting in many misses, 
although when there were no more birds 
flying we found we had in all 22. We 
then placed our game in our coats and 
prepared to leave, but hesitated upon 
hearing the chugging of a launch down 
the lake. We soon saw it was raising a 
cloud of ducks, which scattered, so we 
dropped down and watched some mal- 
lards headed for our pits but flying low 
over the water. They lifted slightly 
upon nearing us and as they flew over- 
head we poured in our fire, dropping five. 
We had just thrown ourselves down, 
when about a dozen pintails swung over, 
escaping with the loss of but one of their 
number. Being now sure the morning 
flight had ended, we started for the shore, 
where, placing our guns and heavy coats 
beside a log in the edge of the trees and 
setting our lunch upon it, we satisfied the 
inner man. 

The day was by then quite warm, and, 
as there was no wind, it became as per- 
fect an autumn day as I have ever ef 
joyed. At last, hunger satisfied, we 
leaned against the log and gave ourselves 
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over to the contemplation of the beauties 
about us. We lazily took note of the 
mirrored surface of the lake, the points of 
trees being clearly reflected upon it; gulls 
were merrily flashing above the water, 
now and then one darting quickly down- 
ward after a minnow or some other mor- 
sel of food; in front of us snipe were 
wading along the shore, hopping in and 
out of the shallows or making a quick 
dart into the air, only to return and for- 
age; a crow slowly flapped along over- 
head and on sighting us started cawing 
wildly, hastily widening the distance be- 
tween us—to be followed by his mates 
who were scattered for some distance be- 
hind; back of our resting place a jay 
gave vent to his shrill cries and as we 
smoked and dozed we cared for naught 
except to enjoy our surroundings. 

I do not know how long we rested and 
absorbed the sunlight but at last a flock 
of coots feeding close to shore put us into 
action. We made a detour through the 
bushes on shore and then raised to shoot, 
only to find that the game was swimming 
away, far out of gunshot, and at that mo- 
ment they took wing, making a loud clat- 
ter as their wing tips and feet beat the 
water. Will then started to the farm- 
house after the oars and pwush-pole be- 
longing to a duck boat that lay on shore, 
while I collected our duffle and put it into 
the boat. Upon my friend’s return, we 
rowed around the point of the bar and 
headed for the marshes in the west end 
of the lake, intending to flush the ducks 
in the feeding grounds and get our after- 
noon’s sport in that manner. We were 
soon at the edge of the rank growth, in 
shallow waters, and found the ditch, 
which is the only possible way of enter- 
ing or moving about at this point (the 
ditch having been made years before 
when the lake was very low). Before 
entering this channel we put aside our 
oars and took out the push-pole, finding 
it difficult to make headway, even with 
that. The grass tops were higher than 
our heads and rendered it impossible for 
us to see ahead; consequently we sud- 
denly found the boat pushed out into an 
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open pool and saw a mass of mallards 
make a hasty escape. We were so sur- 
prised that we did not even shoot; for 
the birds were out of range before we 
thought of our guns. A short distance 
farther we flushed a pair of teal, dropping 
one dead in the open, while the other fell 
crippled in the grass, costing us a wasted 
twenty minutes or so—for we could not 
find our bird. 

A spot of open water showed ahead, 
down the ditch; so the boat was careful- 
ly poled to it and as we pushed out from 
among the reeds, our guns ready, the 
water became alive with flashing wings 
of the frightened birds. We both emptied 
our guns into the mass as they arose over 
the edge of the vegetation and on picking 
up found in all nine mallards and a teal, 
all dead except one—giving us good rea- 
son to believe we had some cripples down, 
but because of the density of the growth 
we at last gave up our search and pushed 
on. At the end of about an hour we 
were as far as it was possible to go—the 
water here being too shallow to permit 
of further progress—and while we had 
flushed many ducks, no more had been 
added to our kill, as they all arose too 
far off or were over the rice and grass 
where we could not recover them ; so we 
started back for the open water, again 
getting up ducks but killing none. When 
we reached the clear water we decided to 
go to the bar immediately, the sun being 
only about a half-hour high. Arriving 
there, we hid the boat, got into our pits 
and watched for the flight to start. A 
heron slowly made his passage over us, 
only to freshen his speed as wé shot. I 
was disappointed, for he would have made 
a pretty specimen when mounted. 

The sun slowly made its way to the 
horizon; the blackbirds began finding 
roosting places in the rushes; then, just 
as the last edge of Old Sol slipped out of 
sight, a cloud of ducks arose from the 
feeding ground, hurling themselves to- 
ward the bar after a few preliminary cir- 
cles in the air. A flock of greenwings 
came first, and, although we both fired, 
none fell. The teal were quickly followed 
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by three red-heads, all of which fell to 
our guns, but were left because the air 
was filled with flying ducks coming like 
bullets on both sides and over us. This 
did not last long, though; for darkness 
came quickly, and, as the light of day at 
last died out, the moon, floating high 
overhead, gave sufficient light for us to 
pick up our birds. But, I regret to admit, 
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we did not find all our cripples. Taking 
one last look to see that we had every. 
thing, we repaired to the farmhouse, and, 
after giving the farmer a few mallards, 
hitched up our horse. Soon, pipes alight 
and on our way, we discussed our day’s 
sport, which certainly had been ideal, con. 
sidering the fact that this was in Northem 
Iowa, where limit kills are not common, 


WHERE CHILDHOOD PLAYED. 


By ABBIE FOSDICK RANSOM. 


I, 


Sometimes, in my pain and my passion, 
I have cried that I could not bear— 

That God was not kind thus to fashion 
My life work from nothing but care. 


II. 


I long for the sweet meadow grasses, 
For the kiss of the woodland breeze, 

The pool where the rivulet passes, 
Asleep in the twilight of trees. 


IIl. 


How I long to lie there and rest me, 
Just for one short hour forget— 
To look if the whippoorwill’s nest be 

By the roots of the old maple yet. 


IV. 


I think of the spring neath the beeches, 
The place were the water-cress grow, 
And there a wild grape vine swing 
reaches 
A welcome to children below. 


Vv. 


Ah, me! Asa child there I pondered 
The noli-me-tangere’s thought ; 

And tender my fingers have wandered, 
Inviting the answer it brought. 


Vi. 


Far down, where the brooklet and river 
Flow onward together as one, 
With dashings that make the rocks 
quiver, 
I sat until daylight was done. 





Vil. 


The high, shaly bank, where the berries 
Grew red ’neath the glance of the 
moon, 
I gleaned ere the drink of the fairies 
Was quaffed by the sunbeams of June. 


VIII. 
Those days of my wondering childhood! 
Come back! I would live you again; 


The rivulet answers each wild mood— 
Let me give the Now for the Then. 


IX. 


I have toiled; my hands have grown 
weary 
With the endless battle for bread, 
Where even the sunlight is dreary, 
Obscured by the smoke overhead. 


X. 
Oh! To walk through the long sum- 
mer hours 


Over paths where grasses are green; * 


To hear the sweet voices of flowers, 
Murm’ring low of odor and sheen. 


XI. 


To give all the city’s wild clamor 
For a spot in a forest nook, 

The sound of the woodpecker’s hammer, 
The lullaby croon of the brook. 


XII. 


There quiet to lie where the ferns grow, 
To answer Bob White’s merry call, 

And bring to the spirit that yearns so 
The peace that is brooding o’er all. 
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SIMON GUN-AN-NOOT. 


By KING KELLEY. 


IMON GUN-AN-NOOT sat on the 
bank of the Skeena River with 
shackled hands and feet, and gazed 

sadly at the totems of his people which 
stood below and across the river. The 
descending sun just tipped them now, and 
they cast wavering, black shadows far 
across the whirling, swirling waters of 
this his best loved stream. From the 
clustered tepees of the Kispiox Indians, 
arranged promiscuously behind the to- 
tems, ascended the smoke of the supper 
fire. It was the flowering May time. The 
poplars in full leaf reflected that peculiar 
shade of green seen only in the North 
Land. The wild roses blossomed above 
the graves of his dead on the hill back 
of the village. Violets, forgetmenots, 
and a profusion of other wild flowers 
decorated the playgrounds of his Indian 
boyhood. He gave little outward sign 
of the emotions struggling within, as he 
looked for the last time on the forests 
where he would stalk the deer no more. 
His lips moved in the death chant of 
the Kispiox tribe — for he had far dif- 
ferent plans than the three Provincial 
policemen who had him in charge. He 
had no intention of reaching Hazelton 
that night. When the canoes were oppo- 
site the totem of his family, he intended 
to leap out into the icy waters of the 
Skeena and sink to his deep grave. 

Simon was an outlaw. He had killed 
two white men a few years before. The 
first one had, during a drunken spree, 
beaten the Indian almost to death; and 
Simon had retaliated by procuring a rifle 
and shooting him. The British Columbia 
officials would not have hunted him far 
for this—being governmentally new 
enough to have a personal sense of jus- 
tice — had it not been for another occur- 
rence. Simon, after shooting the first 
Man at Hazelton, was making for the 


Kispiox Valley. In coming out on the 
Telegraph Trail a few miles above town, 
he saw a man hurrying along with a rifle 
in his hand. Every now and then the 
man stopped to listen. The Indian, in his 
excitement and fright, mistook the man 
for an officer and shot him. He turned 
out to be a packer looking for his horses. 
From that time on the White Man’s 
Government had never eased up on the 
hunt for him. For it would not do, so 
they reasoned, to allow such an unpun- 
ished example to remain before the other 
Indians, who were strong enough to 
cause any amount of trouble should they 
receive sufficient encouragement. And 
although Simon had sworn never to be 
taken, had the best of firearms with a 
thousand rounds of ammunition, knew 
the waters and trails of Northern British 
Columbia as no other man, white or red, 
knew them, and had the support and 
protection of the other Indians, still the 
intrepid Sergeant and his two Deputies, 
disguised as prospectors, had, day after 
day, summer and winter, followed on his 
trail, until now he brooded in irons close 
to the White Man’s court and prison. 
Far up on the headwaters of the Liard 
last October they had captured him. He, 
with his squaw Mooney May and their 
two papooses, was sitting by a fire in 
front of the tepee, listening to the moose 
as they called from the surrounding hills, 
when a canoe darted around the bend and 
pulled in toward them. The three occu- 
pants stepped ashore, and, under the hos- 
pitality due and always extended to pros- 
pectors in the wilds of the North Land, 
occupied seats by the Indian’s fire. For 
five days they camped near, washing 
sand-bars and making pretended excur- 
sions up the small creeks. They traded 
tobacco to Simon for moose meat and 
dried fish. Then the fifth evening, as 
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they sat round the fire, one of the white 
men passed his tobacco to the Indian, 
and, as he reached to take it, grasped 
him by the wrists and in a moment he 
was bound and helpless. They had given 
him no chance — for well they knew his 
ability 'to cope with ten white men on his 
own ground. 

Better than fifteen hundred miles they 
had brought him. Winter and deep snow 
catching them at the head of the Finley, 
they slaughtered a vand of twenty cari- 
bou and went into winter quarters. In 
February, when the snow grew deep and 
packed, they made the Indian’s three 
dogs fast to a sled and descended to the 
Peace. Here they secured fresh supplies 
of food at the Hudson’s Bay post and 
waited for the spring breaking up. Tak- 
ing canoes at the head of the Peace, they 
ascended the Omineca to the Portage; 
then down the roaring, plunging Skeena 
to their present camping ground. But so 
often were they compelled to unbind 


their captive, that he might guide them 
through a blinding snowstorm or steer 


the canoes through some dangerous 
cafion, that he had now become an object 
of respect as well as fear. Twice at 
least had he saved the entire party from 
drowning. Once, when they were shoot- 
ing Dead Man’s Rapids with canoes 
lashed together, had he grasped a paddle 
and with his bound hands steered the 
boats clear of a great boulder. That very 
morning he had again proven his right to 
live by bringing them safely through the 
Devil’s Elbow. 

They had put in here because they were 
afraid to pass the Kispiox village with 
him in daylight. Word had reached the 
Indian town in the winter of Simon’s 
capture, and race feeling ran high. He 
was the idol of his people — the greatest 
hunter, trapper, guide, and the boldest 
and most skillful boatman of the village. 
It was rumored far up the Skeena that 
an uprising against the whites was being 
planned to free him. So it was necessary 
to pass the village (which was located 
about ten miles above Hazelton) after 
dark. Mooney May lighted a pipe and 
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passed it to her bound husband. The 
police lay on the ground, watching the 
sun sink behind the distant mountains, 
Suddenly the oldest papoose set up a 
great gabble and ran toward its mother. 

“Hoo-ya! Hoo-ya!” said Mooney 
May, pointing off into the sky. The 
Sergeant raised the field glasses to his 
eyes and scanned the blue. “ An eagle,” 
he said presently, “ and it has something 
large in its talons.’ Simon made a 
motion in the direction of the cliff back 
of where they were resting and said: 
“Big eagle have nest up there.” As the 
huge bird drew closer the Sergeant 
shouted: “A baby! the eagle’s got a 
baby !” 

The Deputies in wildest consternation 
sprang to their feet with drawn guns. 
The bird (evidently very tired with its 
heavy load) made directly for the cliff 
about three hundred yards away and laid 
its burden down on the edge close to the 
nest of protruding heads. Then it squat- 
ted for a few seconds’ rest, ere it tore the 
flesh from the child to feed its young. 

“ Quick, sergeant!” shouted the other 
two officers. “You're the best shot. 
Now’s your chance! Shoot quick!” 

The Sergeant threw the rifle to his 
shoulder, but before he could shoot the 
bird had shifted its position, until only its 
head and a portion of its back showed 
above the child. He lowered the gun— 
for, good shot that he was, he dare not 
try for the bird’s head. But something 
must be done quickly. The eagle was 
already preparing to silence the clamor 
of her young for food. She was cran- 
ing her neck over the child, making ready 
to sink her sharp beak into the soft 
white flesh. 

In desperation all three turned toward 
Simon, as to their only hope. He stood 
a rod or so away, apparently unmoved. 
Rushing to him, the Sergeant thrust the 
rifle into his shackled hands. The bird 
lowered its head a bit; then raised it to 
make the strike. It halted for a moment, 
as a ball thrown in the air before it 
starts downward—and in that moment 
the rifle cracked. The monstrous bird 
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fluttered a little; then dropped down The sun passed behind the mountain 
among the rocks below. The Deputies tops. Small clusters of darkness gath- 
scaled the cliff and brought down the ered in the sheltered places. The coyotes 
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‘*The great bird lowered its head a bit; then raised it to make the strike.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





still living child. Mooney May dressed wailed on the farther shore. But still 
the wounds made by the sharp talons; the Sergeant lay on the ground while a 
then fed the baby at her breast. struggle went on within him. He had 
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followed this man untiringly for years 
in his zeal to vindicate the law. But, in 
all his service, that zeal had never out- 
weighed his sense of proportion. This 
man had already saved more lives than 
he had taken. Besides, the first man 
needed killing, and the second was killed 
through fright and not through malice. 
Presently he arose and walked over to 
where Simon sat alone, watching the 
tepees grow dim in the gathering twi- 
light. Producing a key, the Sergeant 
stooped down and undid the shackles. 
Then he sat down by the Indian’s side 
and drew forth his tobacco pouch. Until 
the heavens became a prairie of stars, 
they smoked and talked in a confidential 
undertone. Then, chilled by the early 
spring night, they arose, and, after shak- 
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ing hands and making a man to map 
promise that was to endure as long ag 
both should live, walked over to the 
group gathered about a fire. 

A few hours later, when the moog 
stood over the river and cast strange 
lights on its curling waters, two canoes 
shot out into the current. The first, con- 
taining the three policemen and the reg. 
cued child, moved down toward the 
White Man’s town; the second, diag. 
onally across the river. Simon Gun-an. 
noot and Mooney May knelt long before 
the wolf totem of their family; then 
turned their canoe up-stream toward the 
headwaters of the Liard. There to te 
main unmolested forever, beyond the 
sight of man, in the Land of the Moose 
Calls. 


BEAR FACTS. 


By SHIRLEY BURNS. 


Sta ear E moved into the little new 
Wi log house in the fall. My 


husband was a millwright, 

and, down in the forest by 

YB a running stream, he and a 

gang of lumbermen were 

erecting a mill, where the 

tall spruces on the mountainside would 
later on be turned into piles of sweet 
smelling lumber. Wishing to have his 
family with him, he had purchased a 
little clearing and put up a log house and 
barn. We had a cow, and a pig, and 
some hens, and plenty of firewood and 
provisions, and Baby and I were very 
contented through the short winter days, 
and at night Papa was with us to play 
with Baby and sometimes with Baby’s 
mother, and we were very cozy by our 
wood fire when the snow drifted white 
over the fields and even to the roof of 
our little log home. When spring came 
there was a garden to make and take 
care of and fluffy downy chicks to feed 
and Bossy to drive to and from the wood- 
land pasture, and all the beauties of a 
wild new woodland country to interest 


me. In the clear brooks, rippling be 
tween stony, stumpy banks, were trout 
in abundance, and with a hook and line 
tied to an alder pole I caught many a 
meal of them after I had conquered my 


repugnance to pushing a squirming 
angle-worm over the hook. In June 
came strawberries, large and luscious and 
plenty, around the old stumps in the 
clearing. Was ever anything so good 
as a wild strawberry grown on new 
land? Later, down in the pasture, there 
were wild raspberries, hanging sweet 
and red upon the luxuriant bushes. My 
garden was beginning to yield us green 
peas, string beans and the crispest of 
lettuce and mealiest of new potatoes, 
and we fared sumptuously every day. 
Sometimes a doe, with her fawn by her 
side, came into the clearing to feed a 
while. The mill was too far away for 
its noise to frighten the wild things and 
they came fearlessly to our very door. 
One morning I found that something 
had eaten a good quantity of my pé 
vines, and I suspected that a deer had 
been helping himself to my garden sass. 
Later I suspected that it was some thing 
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else that had eaten my peas. That night 
there was a great commotion at the barn. 
The cow bellowed, the calf bawled, the 
pig squealed, the hens cackled. So great 
was the outcry that my husband arose 
and went out to investigate, but found 
nothing. Every animal, however, seemed 
excited about something, but he could 
see no reason for it. Old Rover, the 
dog, slept indoors. He was 9 years old 
and rather deaf. He had not made any 
sign that there were intruders, so we 
went to sleep again. The next after- 
noon I went raspberrying, and, finding 
them nice and thick, I picked on and on 
—going deeper and deeper into the 
woods. Baby was with me, happy as a 
bird—sitting on the ground or toddling 
about the bushes. It was late when we 
reached home and I found that the cow 
had not come. Hastily setting the table 
for supper, I ate a few mouthfuls, and 
then, leaving Baby and her father to 
finish their supper at their leisure, I 
I knew 


started out to hunt up Bossy. 
that she often fed down the wood road, 
where grass had sprung up between the 
wheel tracks.. I went along the road, 
finding signs of her but not coming up 


with her. It grew dark fast in the 
woods and I soon could hardly see my 
hand before me. Thinking Bossy must 
have strayed into some of the side paths 
and that I must have passed her, I turned 
about. I had not gone far, when I could 
distinguish a shape moving along some 
distance ahead of me, and, thinking it 
was the cow, I felt much relieved and 
hurried along after her. After a little 
she left the road and went crawling 
along through the underbrush. I was 
exasperated and ran forward, gathering 
some pieces of broken branches and 
hurling them after her—scolding vigor- 
ously the while. Just then we reached 
the edge of the clearing and the shape 
ahead turned and came toward me with 
angry growls. Horrors! It was not 
Bossy that I had been following and 
berating, but a bouncing big bear, “and 
it was evidently bent now on getting 
even. 

Bruin was between me and home. I 
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could not run in that direction. There 
flashed through my brain something that 
I had read that a bear could not run 
so rapidly down-hill, on account of the 
shortness of its forelegs. Emitting a 
scream for help that’I hoped might reach 
my husband, I pulled my skirts up about 
my hips and plunged headlong down the 
steep bank that led to the river below. 
To my excited senses it seemed that 
Bruin was not a yard behind; but he did 
not overtake me and soon a shout and the 
glimmer of a lantern told me help was 
near. The bear had vanished when my 
husband reached me and he was inclined 
to be skeptical about there having been 
one there at all. We hurried home— 
fearful that the baby had fallen into the 
fire, upset the lamp or done some other 
equally disastrous thing. We found her 
sitting on the floor, screaming lustily for 
Mamma! and Mamma straightway cud- 
dled and comforted her to her heart’s 
content. My nerves were too unstrung 
for sleep, and along in the middle of the 
night I heard again a commotion at the 
barn. I awoke my husband and he took 
the gun and went out to reconnoitre. 
The pig was squealing furiously, and as 
he neared the pen, which was built 
against the side of the barn, he saw a 
big black object drop from the top board 
into the pen. One blow of a huge paw 
silenced the pig, and then the gun blazed 
forth and the midnight marauder dropped 
beside his victim. 

Well, we had to dress the pig much 
sooner than we had intended, and we 
had an abundance of bear meat, as did 
the lumbermen at the mill. The bear skin 
I have as a rug to remember the oc- 
casion by. The cow came up all right 
next morning to be milked. Very prob- 
ably she had scented the bear and gone 
into the deep woods to escape him. As 
we surveyed the slaughtered pig and 
bear, I couldn’t forbear to remark: “ Of 
course I just imagined something chased 
me. There couldn’t be a bear so near 
human habitation as this! ” 

“A woman will always have the last 
word,” was the quizzical answer. 

“ Yes, and several in between! ” 





MOUNTING DEER HEADS. 


By JOHN J. HARRISON. 


HE open season for deer, moose and 
other large game will soon be here 
and their slaughter will be renewed. 

In a few years the moose will have fol- 
lowed in the trail of the buffalo, and a 
few years later the deer will be very 
scarce, except in the most isolated parts 
of the country. If you must kill these 
monarchs of the forest, you should at 
least preserve some trophies of the chase, 
to be handed down to future generations. 
What would be more fitting than a beau- 
tiful head of a deer, moose or other large 
game, properly mounted? We will take 
for our subject a deer head, as the same 
principles, with a few variations, apply to 
all antlered heads. 








In order to have a perfect mount, the 
operation should begin as soon as the 
deer is killed, by properly skinning the 
head. Never cut the throat of a deer 
that is to have its head mounted. A deer 
can be bled just as well and better by 
removing the intestines as soon as possi- 
ble after it is dead. 


Skinning the Head. 


With a sharp knife make an opening 
cut completely around the neck, just in 
front of the shoulders (see Fig. 2); then 
make another from midway between the 
ears, in a straight line down the back of 
the neck, to the cut around the neck (see 
Fig. 1). Now make a cut from the point 
between the ears in a straight line to the 
base of each ear. Skin the neck down 
to base of skull by beginning at the back 
of the neck (see Fig. 3). The ears should 
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be detached near the skull. Detach the 
head from the neck at the base of the 
skull, as soon as the head is skinned 
far enough to prevent cutting the skin. 
Loosen the skin around base of horns, 
being careful to get it all and not to 
mutilate the skin. As soon as the skin 
is free from base of horns, hang up the 
head with a chain or rope (see Fig. 4) 
and finish skinning the head. Do not 
cut the eye lids. Leave about one inch 
of the inside skin of the lips attached to 
the skin and cut the nostrils off far enough 
back, so that the cut will not show when 
the head is mounted. Remove most of 
the meat from the skin and skin out the 
ears from the back as shown in Fig. 4. 
Salt the skin well, spread it out and let it 








remain over night or that length of time. 
The balance of the meat can then be re- 
moved. . 

Never roll up a fresh skin, even if it is 
salted, as the hair is liable to slip. The 
best way to clean the skull is to boil the 
head until the meat can be easily re- 
moved. An old deer head requires about 
3 hours to cook; a young deer head re- 
quires much less. Keep the horns out 
of the water as much as possible while 
boiling. When thoroughly cooked, re- 
move every particle of meat from the 
skull and cartilage from the nose. To 
temoye the brains, saw out a piece of the 
base of the skull from the under side, 
about an inch wide and 4 or 5 inches 


long. The jaw bones usually cook apart, 
and, after being cleaned, must be secure- 
ly tied together. 














Curing the Skin. 

After the skin has been thoroughly 
cleaned, it should be placed in a salt and 
alum bath for at least a day. It will not 
injure the skin to remain in this bath for 
any length of time, providing the bath be 
properly made. To make a salt and 
alum bath: Boil together 1 Ib. of salt, 
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34 lb. of alum and 1 gallon of water over 
a slow fire, until the salt and alum are 
dissolved—stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent burning. When made, place ina 
It is ready 


wooden or earthen vessel. 
for use as soon as cool. 
Making the Manikin. 
For the neck standard, use a board 
about 2 ft. long, 4 inches wide and 1 inch 
thick. Round off one end, so it will fit 








into the cavity of the skull through the 
opening made to remove the brains. The 
board should be inserted so it will be at 
right angles with the head (see Fig. 5). 
Nail the neck standard securely in place. 
Place the lower end of board in a vise, 
as shown in Fig. 5, and get the head at 
the angle you wish the head when com- 
pleted. Piace a rule in a perpendicular 
position on side of board and mark where 
it is to be sawed off, being careful not to 
cut the neck standard longer than the 
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neck skin. The neck board is made 

from one-inch lumber, 8 to 10 inches 

wide, according to size of neck, and is 

made in an oblong shape, as shown in 

Fig. 5. The method of fastening the 

neck board to the neck standard is plain- 

ly shown in Fig. 6. The lower jaw bone 

is attached to skull by driving several 

small nails alongside of skull and bind- 

ing on with twine. Secure a quantity of 

fine excelsior, such as is used in packing 

furniture, and proceed to build up the 

muscles of the neck and head by laying 

on strips of excelsior 

and binding them in 

placewith twine. Build 

up the entire neck 

gradually, and, when 

youhave it completed, 

build up the muscles 

of the face in a like 

manner (see Fig. 7). 

The eye cavities are 

filled level full and 

should be pounded 

down firm. With a 

pair of scissors, trim 

off the projecting 

pieces of excelsior 

from the neck and 

head, and the manikin 

is ready for a coating 

of clay. Potter’s clay 

is the best for this pur- 

pose; but if it is im- 

possible to secure this, 

any clay that is free 

from grit and will 

harden when dry may 

be used. With a large 

putty knife spread on a coating of clay 

over the entire manikin about one-eighth 

of an inch thick (or thicker where neces- 

sary to reproduce the muscles). The 

manikin is now ready to receive the skin. 

Remove the skin from the bath, rinse in 

clean water and sew up all holes that 

may have been cut while cleaning—using 

a buckskin needle and linen thread. 
Take equal parts of arsenic and alum 

and apply to every part of the inside of 

the skin, not forgetting to get some to 
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the very tips of the ears. With a com- 
mon leather punch make holes all around 
the edge of the skin where it is to be 
sewed up. These should be made about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge anda 
half inch apart. Lay the manikin on 
your work table, letting it rest on the 
neck board and the horns, and put on 
the skin. See that the eye holes are di- 
rectly over the eye sockets and then 
drive a nail through the skin into the 
skull in the depression in front of each 
eye. Cut a piece of tin or, better still, 
sheet lead the shape 
of the cartilage of each 
ear (see Fig. 7) and 
insert it from the in- 
side between the car- 
tilage and skin of back 
of ear. If tin is used, 
coat it well with clay 
before inserting. A 
little clay on the lead 
will also help to hold 
the skin in place. Be- 
ginning at the base of 
the horns, proceed to 
sew up the skin. Sack 
needles, ground sharp, 
and gilling twine, well 
waxed, are the best to 
use. Darning needles 
and common wrapping 
twine, doubled, may 
be used. Usea single 
needle from the base 
of the horns to the 
juncture of the cuts 
between the ears; 
then, using both nee- 
dles, lace up the skin as you would a 
shoe. Before sewing up the back of the 
neck, place enough clay at the base of 
each ear to replace the parts that have 
been cut away. When sewed up, tack 
the skin to the neck board, beginning at 
the front or under side and using 3-penny 
fine nails about a half inch apart. With 
a sharp knife remove all skin not needed 
by cutting from the under side of the 
skin around the back of the neck board. 
Fasten the head on a board or temporary 
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shield about 10 inches wide and 2 ft. long 
with screws from the back into the neck 
board. This board will hold the head 
firmly while you are showing your skill 
in shaping the head. Lay the head on 
your table and with some clay, just hard 
enough to handle nicely, fill out around 
the eyes and nose until they have re- 
gained their natural size and shape. A 
layer of clay is placed around the inside 
of the lips and the inside skin, which was 
left at time of skinning, is folded over it. 

A common mistake made by some 
taxidermists is to get the nose too large. 
Insert the eyes and arrange the eye lids; 
put the ears in the position you desire; 
wash off any clay that may be on the 
hair, and hang up the head todry. It 
takes from one to two weeks for a deer 
head to become thoroughly dry. Ex- 
amine the head carefully every day for 
the first three or four days and see that 
it does not get out of shape, and correct 
any mistakes you may see in it. When 
thoroughly dry, comb and brush the hair 
until it is clean and lays smooth. Re- 
move all clay in sight around the eyes, 
nose and mouth and fill up all cracks and 
holes with papier-maché or putty. Do 
not use more than is necessary and then 
model it to a natural shape. When the 
papier-maché or putty is dry, paint the 
nose, lips and eye lids black and the in- 
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side of the nostrils pink. The horns 
should be washed clean and either oiled 
or varnished. Papier-maché is made by 
mixing wet paper pulp 1 part, dry plas- 
ter of Paris 2 parts and enough hot glue 
to make a stiff paste. Paper pulp may 
be made by grating felt paper, such as is 
used to put under carpets, on a common 
tin grater. Mix the glue and paper pulp 
together; then add the plaster of Paris. 
Mix the three thoroughly and roll it ina 
ball between the hands until perfectly 
smooth. This makes a material that wil} 
stick to your specimen, is very hard to 
break, and can be painted. Mount a 
good head on a good shield, as a shield 
to a head is as the frame to a picture. 
The principles for mounting heads of 
moose, elk or caribou are the same as for 
deer, except that heavier materials are 
required for the frame-work and very 
thick hides should be pared down. A 
moose requires a thin board in the nose, 
to take the place of the cartilage between: 
the nostrils. The appendage under the 
throat (known as the bell) is opened up. 
from the inside as far as possible and the 
lower extremity is slit open from the out- 
side, poisoned and sewed up again. Im 
opening up the bell from the inside, mark 
the place where the skin lies togethet, 
and, after curing, stitch it together in the: 
same way. : 


SLANT ON LIFE. 


By N. MANTHEI HOWE. 


VACATION! To each individual 

the word carries a different meaning. 

The small boy thinks of freedom 
from clean linen and shoes and stockings. 
He glimpses visions of a bubbling creek, 
alive with fish waiting to be caught. To 
the lawyer or professional man it spells 
freedom from care and the responsibili- 
ties of his work; or it may mean (as it 
did for one house-mother) the right to 
fold her hands and rock contentedly on 
her own front porch, without a thought 
of family cares, for the family was away 


on its vacation. But whatever one’s posi-- 
tion in life, or whoever the person maybe, 
vacation, I take it, means freedom and a 
pleasant change. Because of that defini- 
tion I take courage to tell of this and 
similar past vacations. It is a vacation to 
my husband and myself; it might not be 
to anybody else. We do not thirst for 
the woods and the vast pulsing silences- 
of Nature. We like people, so we spend 
our vacations amongst them. We choose 
communities where the humans are im 
some ways unlike the people with whonx 
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we are constantly associated. And thus 
we get our new slant on life and the 
pleasant change, Synonymous with vaca- 
tion. 

Last year, on our annual excursion 
into something different, we went to a 
little farming community, where they fed 
us luscious home-grown strawberries, 
thick cream and fresh eggs. We came back 
some 15 pounds heavier in weight and 
thoroughly versed in the rugged philoso- 
phy of our farmer friends. You see, 
one pleasant thing about these vacations 
is, we don’t need extensive and wonder- 
ful summer wardrobes. We take stout 
boots and old clothes. Our new friends 
are going to take us at our face value. 

This year we went to a little Northern 
lumbering town. We put up at the two- 
dollar-a-day hotel, where they allow you 
only an 8-candle power electric light, so 
you won't sit up too late reading and 
injure your health and your eyes. One 
of those little hotels where the dining 
room girl is the proprietor’s daughter 
and considers it a part of good service 
to put her hand on the back of your 
chair while she takes your order; where 
the office, filled with wooden chairs and 
a sheet-iron stove, is the hotel lobby. 
That hotel was nearly as interesting as 
the people. 

On our second day in town we arose 
early, and went fishing with a village 
Solomon. We came back about noon, 
fishless but burned and blistered, with a 
howling desire for any old kind of food. 
When we had satisfied this gnawing 
hunger and washed up, with forty winks 
thrown in, it was sunset and the Northern 
air became cool and refreshing. We 
went over to the village store—ostensibly 
to buy matches, really to meet the store- 
keeper. In the lumbering regions they 
wave the non-essentials of formality and 
we were soon ear deep in conversation. 
We tipped our chairs back against the 
wall in approved fashion and—gossiped. 
The girl in pink, passing, was Daisy Wil- 
son, the Carpenter’s daughter. “ Sweet 
on Dave over at the Post Office,” re- 
matked the storekeeper; “beats all the 
mail she has to inquire for! She does a 
hefty lot of correspondeiice.” 
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A squirrel-toothed, shifty eyed man 
sauntered in, leaned against the couniter, 
shifted his chew of tobacco and un- 
erringly hit the cuspidor at four feet. He 
wanted some fishing tackle. “ That’s the 
meanest cuss in the woods,” our friend 
informed us, as his erstwhile customer 
slunk out with his purchase. “So mean 
he hates to breathe.” All this was not 
elevating perhaps, but it was vastly en- 
tertaining and enlightening. 

It was in that little town we learned 
to use Carnation milk in our coffee, be- 
cause they didn’t boast of a_back-to- 
Nature cow supply. We met lumber 
jacks, loafing and waiting for the win- 
ter’s work in the woods. Some of them 
were capable of discussing any subject 
from Plato to Reciprocity ; others held a 
degree in no science but wood-lore and 
generosity. One old fellow offered to 
stake me to the home station, when I 
jokingly told him I was broke. He meant 
it too. He took us on faith and expected 
us to do the same. He would undoubt- 
edly have asked a similar loan from us 
without embarrassment. We saw canny 
Scots and gay Irishmen, half-breed In- 
dians, Yankees, Swedes, Canucks. All 
kinds and nationalities were represented 
in the village and the neighboring camp, 
where they were finishing up or waiting 
for winter’s work. They were the kind 
who work hard and play harder. - They 
boasted big vices and even bigger and 
manlier virtues. Courage, generosity, 
loyalty and patient endurance were every 
day traits too common to merit attention. 

When we started for home, we left be- 
hind new friends and good friends. We 
had funny things happen; we glimpsed 
lives that were tragic ; but everything was 
human. We have in mind a little Indian 
village we hope to visit in the future, and 
we expect to have a good time. For, 
wherever you go, you find the same sky 
overhead and all people are pretty much 
alike—the same joys and sorrows dressed 
up a little differently. If you dofi’t like 
your own species, this is no brand for 
you. If you enjoy people, try this kind of 
a> vacation. 











THE BEAR FIGHT AT BALD 


KNOB. 


By FRANCIS DICKIE. 


Y Partner and I had trapped un- 
successfully all winter. It was 
the year of the plague — that fatal 

disease which decimates the ranks of the 
rabbits every seven seasons. Now, Bun- 
ny is the staple food of nearly all the fur- 
bearing animals that live on prey; and 
consequently, with the coming of the 
plague —this main source of food be- 
ing lost—the other beasts are scarce 
and range far and wide in search of sus- 
tenance. 

We had made our main camp at an old 
abandoned*ranch. Situated on the banks 


of Stinking Lake, it lay in the centre of 
a large rolling country, bordered on one 
side by dense spruce and poplar forests 
and on the other by open and burnt coun- 
try, which sloped away to the north to 
the Thunder Hills and Swan Lake. The 
vicinity abounded too in little lakes and 
creeks. The main camp was, therefore, 
ideally situated for our vocation. From 
it our lines of traps stretched out for 
many miles, like the spokes of a great 
wheel from the hub, and each of us daily 
covered part of the territory, inspecting 











My Partner, Harry N. Du Caine, on his Return Trip to Our Camp with a Supply of Provisions. 
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and killing and skinning whatever was 
caught. 

It was getting toward Spring when 
the grub ran short, and, though the 
snow was soft— making mushing ex- 
tremely difficult — Harry Nash Du 
Caine, my Partner, decided to hit the 
trail for the nearest Post and bring back 
a supply of provisions. It was while he 
was coming back with the load that the 
incident occurred,so I will set it down as 
he told it to me on the day of his return. 
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sure enough, they had, and a big some- 
thing—a huge black bear. He had 
holed up in the farther side of the knob, 
in a windfall of small dead timber, and I 
guess was waiting for the snow to go. 
Any how, the dogs had sure roused him. 
The ground was bare for perhaps a 
square rod around where he was. First 
one dog would rush in and nip him; then 
dart away, while another attracted his at- 
tention. And finally they got Bruin out 
into the deep snow, which was just what 








A PRETTY BIG ONE.—Showing Du Caine and the Dead Beae. 





“TI had made camp early in the after- 
noon, as I wished to give the dogs a good 
rest — figuring to make the main camp 
by a forced march on the following day. 
I had turned the dogs loose, dug away 
the snow and pitched the tent, and was 
just about to cook supper, when I heard 
the three huskies raising an unearthly 
noise. They had rushed away to a bald 
knob that lay perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from the tent. I knew they had started 
something, so I hiked after them, and, 


they wanted. Well, by the time I got 
there the three dogs and their quarry were 
a tangled, snarling heap out in the snow. 

“Now, even three good huskies like 
mine aren’t any match for a bear in his 


prime. But the old fellow was thin and 
weak from his long snooze, and so the 
dogs were holding their own and had 
not so far suffered any serious hurt. I 
only had three shells left in the chamber 
of my 30-30, and I couldn’t fire them for 
fear of hitting a dog. But finally my 





chance came and I fired—the bullet 
tearing through back of the bear’s shoul- 
der. He swung clear around and I gave 
him another almost in the same spot on 
the other side. After firing the second 
shot, I yelled at the dogs and they drew 
away. Then I fired my third and last 
shot, straight at his head, but I was a 
little low and the soft nose went through 
his upper jaw, tearing the front of it 
away and his nose clean off. Now, should 
anybody have asked me I'd a’ said that 
a bear with his nose torn away like that 
would choke to death, and eventually he 
would, but not soon enough to save my 
gun. For I had hardly fired the third 
shot, when the dogs went to him again 
and Bruin got one of them foul and 
started to hug him! The dog let out a 
fearful howl, and by the way he was 
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held I knew it would be all up with him 
in about a minute if I didn’t do some. 
thing, and do it quick. So, rushing ip 
with clubbed gun, I made a swipe at the 
bear’s head. First crack, away goes my 
stock! and then I hammered him with 
the barrel. He loosened his grip and the 
dog crawled away pretty near all in, 
Then the bear tried to get me, but he 
too was all in from loss of blood and, 
besides, he was half blinded. He tried 
to rise and grip me, wobbled a moment 
and then flopped over, and in a couple 
of minutes was dead. I should call him 
a pretty big bear. Must weigh over four 
hundred pounds.” And Du Caine 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. “Bring 
out your camera and take a snap and 
then we'll proceed to cut him up, though 
he ain’t good for nothing but dog meat.” 


A TEXAS RANGER’S EXPERIENCE. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


LMOST every West- 

ern frontiersman of 

50 years ago believed 

thoroughly in the ex- 

istence of the death 

bird. This bird was 

supposed to fly 

around at night and 

give warning of im- 

pending danger. Es- 

pecially was it be- 

lieved to be the pro- 

tector of officers of 

the law and of women 

and children. Many old plainsmen will 

tell you of cases where the death bird 

was believed to have saved their lives, 

and woe‘to the man who heard its cry 

and heeded it not. So far as I can learn, 

this bird has never been seen by eyes of 

mortal man in the daytime, but it was 

always supposed to be a medium-sized 

owl with long slender wings, black as 

midnight, and with an unnaturally large 
head and beak. 


The first time I heard the weird cry 
of this bird was in 1871, while a Ranger 
in West Texas. Many Indians still hung 
upon the Texas frontier and the Rangers 
were stationed in different sections to 
protect the scattered settlements. In June 
of this year myself and four other Ran- 
gers were stationed at Albany, in what 
is now Shackelford County. Rumors of 
an Indian raid from the Territory (to 
which the Comanches had been forcibly 
removed) suddenly reached our village, 
and as most of our force was at Fort 
Worth, 100 miles away, it was necessary 
to send word to them to return at once. 
A friendly Indian called Indian Jim was 
with us. He had a very fast horse amd 
was sent by our Lieutenant to Fort 
Worth to hurry the return of the Ran- 
gers. He set off early one morning, in- 
tending to ride the 100 miles and return 
on the third day. But the third day came 
to an end and still he did not come. We 
were now thoroughly alarmed. At noon 
on the fourth day I mounted my horse at 
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the command of our Lieutenant and 
started for Fort Worth, to see what had 
become of the friendly Indian and to 
hurry the Rangers north ; while the Lieu- 
tenant sent two of our other men to Fort 
Concho—150 miles to the south—to no- 
tify some Rangers at that fort. 

I traveled all that afternoon, keeping 
as much as possible in the timber and on 
the ridges, so as to avoid being ambushed 
by Indians. When some 50 miles from 
Fort Worth and while traveling over 
flinty, rocky ground, my horse went lame, 
and I had to travel very cautiously, as it 
would have been a nasty plight had I been 
attacked by Indians under these circum- 
stances. Just before dark, as I was rid- 
ing along the crest of a ridge, I saw 
what looked like the bobbing up and 
down of an Indian’s head among the 
hills to my left—getting only a glimpse 
of it before it disappeared. This made 
me anxious to reach the Clear Fork of 
the Brazos, where the timber would be a 
protection in case of attack. I continued 


to scan the hills to my left, but saw noth- 
ing more of the supposed Indian, though 
there might have been a band of them 
on the north side of this ridge without my 
knowing it. Entering the timber of Clear 


Fork, I felt a little more secure. It soon 
grew dark in those dense woods, and 
as I feared to travel at night I decided 
to stay there until daylight. There was 
no moon and the sky was heavily over- 
cast. Getting well into the timber, I 
turned off sharply to the right, and, cross- 
ing the stream, turned back toward the 
north and away from the river. After 
going some 500 yards I found a narrow 
valley, with high banks, sheltered by 
drooping limbs of trees and overhanging 
vines. Here I staked out my horse and 
rubbed his leg a while. Then I took the 
saddle, blanket, rifle and six-shooter and 
laid down at the foot of a large post-oak 
with wide-spreading branches. The night 
was warm, the sky became blacker and 
blacker, and the sound of distant thun- 
der reached my ears at intervals; so I 
drew my slicker over my shoulders and 


across my rifle and six-shooter and went 
to sleep. 
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About midnight I was awakened by 
thunder and occasional flashes of light- 
ning. There was a feeling of deep un- 
easiness in my heart, as though some- 
thing else had helped to wake me. Al- 
most immediately I heard the hooting of 
an owl up the river a hundred yards or 
so. Three times I heard it. At first I ° 
paid no heed to it, but the next time I 
noted it more intently and thought it 
sounded unnatural. The third time I felt 
this still more strongly. I knew it was 
a habit of Indians to imitate the hoot of 
an owl or howl of a wolf as a signal to 
others of their band when they were 
creeping upon white men from different 
directions. Not more than a minute after 
I heard the owl the third time I heard 
another over to the east of me. I lay 
still, listening for a repetition of the 
sound, that I might tell if possible 
whether it were really an owl. The light- 
ning occasionally flamed in zigzags across 
the black sky. I must have waited a half- 
hour, straining my eyes every time the 
lightning flashed, when all at once I 
heard the scream of the death bird over- 
head. From the sound of its cry it seemed 
to have been sitting on one of the topmost 
limbs, and cried as it started to fly away, 
as I could tell by the long-drawn-out, 
wailing sound. Immediately after this 
cry a flash of lightning filled the whole 
river bottom with a white, blinding light, 
and I expected every second to receive a 
shower of arrows in my body from some 
band of lurking savages, but the light 
faded and the same intense darkness suc- 
ceeded. Hastily placing my blanket and 
slicker on top of my saddle, so as to look 
like a man, I made sure that my six- 
shooter was safely in its belt; then, hug- 
ging my rifle to my bosom, I rolled noise- 
lessly away from the tree down the slight 
decline of the valley to the south, in the 
opposite direction from which I had 
heard the first owl. Whenever a flash of 
lightning came I stopped and. remained 
perfectly still until darkness came again. 
In this way I got perhaps 100 feet from 
the tree; then stopped, turned my head 
so as to watch both directions from which 
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I had heard the hooting of the owls, and 
waited. 

Almost before I had stopped rolling 
I heard a low whinny from my horse. 
This surprised me, for during the six 
years I had ridden him I had never 
known him to do such a thing before. A 
Ranger’s horse seems to know instinc- 
tively that it must be quiet when its mas- 
ter is camped at night in dangerous ter- 
ritory. So I strained my eyes harder than 
ever in that direction, waiting for the 
next flash of lightning to show me some 
new danger ; but the next flash came and 
I saw nothing. A minute after I got into 
my new position there came a vivid flash 
and I barely made out some dark object 
beyond my horse. It was too indistinct 
to risk a shot at, as the flash of my rifle 
would disclose my position to Indians if 
they were near. I glued my eyes on this 
object—intending to watch it very closely 
the next time the lightning came. Then 


the flash came and simultaneously I heard 


the sharp twang of a bow-string, fol- 
lowed by the thud of an arrow as it 
struck my saddle under the tree. The 
next second, before the flash died out, 
I heard the twang of another bow-string, 
equally strong, somewhat in the direc- 
tion of the dark object I had noticed out 
beyond my horse, and immediately the 
death yell of an Indian just north of the 
tree under which I had been lying. I 
heard him groan several times, more and 
more feebly. Still, I saw nothing to 
shoot at. The fact that one Indian had 
shot another Indian filled me with won- 
der. I was now anxious to get closer to 
my horse, and while debating what was 
best to do, I again heard a gentle whinny 
from him, followed by a very low whistle 
which well-nigh brought me to my feet. 
To no other human being could that 
whistle belong except to Indian Jim. I 
gave a low whistle. No answer. I then 
began to crawl in his direction during 
periods of darkness and finally reached 
him where he lay a little distance from 
my horse, just where I had seen the dark 
object—for it was really Indian Jim ly- 
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ing there in the bushes and yet I had 
been only waiting for the next flash of 
lightning to shoot him, had the twang of 
the bow-string not stopped me. After 
a close hand-clasp we lay still as death 
for more than an hour, waiting and 
watching for signs of hostile Indians, 
Then in low whispers he told me that he 
had -reached the river late that night and 
had accidentally selected this place to 
camp, without knowing I was there. It 
was the sight of Indian Jim which had 
caused my horse to whinny so unexpect- 
edly. We spent the remainder of the 
night there in the bushes, fearing to 
move, lest there might be more Indians 
near. 

At daylight we walked in the direction 
from which we had heard the Indian yell 
and found a big Comanche with Jim’s 
arrow sticking through his chest from 
front to back. Examining the dummy | 
had left under the tree, we found the 
Comanche’s arrow had gone clean 
through the heavy slicker and two folds 
of blanket and had embedded itself deep 
into my saddle—a shot that would cer- 
tainly have killed me if I had not been 
warned by the death bird in time to move. 
Jim’s horse had been tethered some dis- 
tance away and the Comanche probably 
did not know Jim was near. It was the 
Comanche who had hooted first, hoping 
some of his tribe might be near; but, in- 
stead, he had received an answer from 
Indian Jim. The Comanche had not seen 
me roll away from the tree, while In- 
dian Jim had, but he had no means of 
knowing whether the Comanche had seen 
me move and was trying to shoot the 
Comanche before he could shoot me, 
fearing the savage had seen me leave the 
tree and was aiming at me instead of at 
the dummy—this accounting for the 
twang of the two bow-strings so neaf 
together. And even after the two shots 
and the Comanche’s death yell, Jim did 
not know whether this Indian had killed 
me or not, until I had answered his 
whistle. 
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UMAN muscles and nerves are 
alike in the respect that both may 
be strained to the breaking point. 

Little Puss Grayson, her supper half fin- 
ished, had settled down on the bench with 
her head on Minta Jane’s arm and gone 
dead asleep from pure weariness; and 
now I found myself, shivering and tear- 
ful, staring down at the hole in the floor 
through which our prisoner had found 
a road to liberty. Really it couldn't 
make a cent’s worth of difference to us 
whether Mam Marvin was one place or 
another. As an enemy in the open she 
could do us no harm, while her value 
as a hostess was not worth considering. 
Knowledge that she was held in the 
tavern possibly would not for a minute 
hinder Pod Stukely, or even her own 
grandson, from riddling its walls with 
bullets. But for the moment her escape 
seemed to me the culminating stroke of 
along run of hard luck, and Dan Bayne’s 
jubilant chuckle grated woefully upon my 
sensibilities. ‘ That’s jest the idee, Billy. 
Funny I hadn’t thought of it!” 

I stared at him wonderingly. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. “The 
chances are that they’re layin’ around, 
right now, watchin’ for the doors to 
open, an’ the first fellow that stepped out 
would git it where ’twould hurt. All 
the same, you an’ me has got to dew 
sentry duty when it gits a bit darker, 
an’ fiere’s our chance to slide outside 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


—Night Work. 


safe, slick an’ easy. It was real thought- 
ful of Mam to show us how it can be 
did.” 

I have remarked that Marvin’s Cove 
lay like a bowl amid its wood-fringed 
hills, and our present temporary security 
from attack was due solely to its depth. 
So long as the twilight lasted Stukely 
would not dare the short run across open 
ground which would gain for him the 
shelter of either of the low outbuildings. 
“T’m thinkin’ we won’t hear from ’em 
much afore midnight,” announced Bayne. 
“ Pod’s no fool. He knows we was some 
hungry, as well as plumb tuckered by the 
day’s work—an’ when a feller that’s all 
in gits a show at a square meal, the grub 
is mighty apt to go to his eyes. Right 
now, Billy, I could sleep standing, like a 
hoss.” 

“Mebbe Stukely’s feeling the same 
way,” said I. 

“He hain’t eat—nor he won't till he 
takes a turn at cooking, no matter which 
way things pan out; for we’ve jest about 
wiped up everything Mam Marvin had 
fixed for him an’ his gang. An’ that 
means that he’s as wide-awake as an owl. 
It’s a man’s stummik that puts him to 
sleep or keeps him awake. Same way 
with a dog—starve him an’ he’ll prowl 
all night long; but let him git at a dead 
hoss, or somethin’ like that, and sg 

“It’s growing blackyg@fgide,” said I, 
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logs. “I can’t see the line of the crick 
bank any further along than the ford. 
If them dogs out yonder are starved, 
what’s to keep ’em from prowlin’? ” 

“Why, they mought; that’s so. It 
would be jest like Pod to dew one thing 
when I done had it all figured out for 
him to dew sumthin’ else. Slide down 
through the hole, Billy—I’ll be with ye 
soon as I git Dick’s gun.” 

The pioneers of the South and North 
had the same methods of log-house build- 
ing from the first square of logs up- 
ward, but differed radically in their foun- 
dation work, because of the ruling condi- 
tions of climate. The “ ground logs ” of 
a Northern cabin are all that the name 
implies—flat on the ground and usually 
banked around with earth, to prevent the 
cold from finding its way under. But in 
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the South free air space beneath floors is 
always sought, though I have sometimes 
questioned the need of it in our own 
healthful mountains, where for weeks in 
winter the temperature may remain below 


the freezing point. The Marvins had 
built according to local custom, with the 
sills resting on rough rock supports a 
couple of feet high, which gives rather 
less room than even a half-grown boy re- 
quires for comfortable crawling on hands 
and knees, as I had many times observed 
when exploring for stolen hen’s nests or 
seeking small articles that had fallen 
through the flooring cracks. Besides, 
there was the customary jumble of dis- 
carded farm implements, broken crock- 
ery and other like trash—the place for 
which, on any well-kept premises, is un- 
der the house where it will escape the 
casual eye. 

“Grayson begged hard to go instead 
of me,” chuckled old Dan, as he joined 
me. “ Half asleep in his cheer—rubbin’ 
his eyes like a 10-year-old kid. I said 
we'd give him the second watch all alone. 
Crawl out yon way, Billy—there’s more 
room on the downhill side. There! Don’t 
show yourself yet. Say, it’s got dark 
mighty quick!” 

There was not a star—not a break in 
the clouded sky to distinguish it from the 
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smooth blackness of the surrounding 
hills. ‘In half an hour you couldn’t see 
the bulk of a man at the muzzle of your 
gun,” I complained. 

“See with your ears, Billy. There 
ain’t a breath of wind, an’ sound will 
travel well. Did you notice which way 
the clouds was flying?” 

“From the east—an hour ago.” 

“Tf the wind holds there, or swings 
south, we'll have rain. That’s what we 
want, Billy—rain an’ soft ground.” 

“ Another sleet flurry for me,” I said. 
“We could see further on the white, an’ 
a snowbird couldn’t take the second step 
but what I’d hear him. Where'd I better 
take a stand?” 

“Feel sleepy?” 

“Not to hurt. [ve had a couple of 
naps today.” And just then I yawned, in 
spite of myself. 

“You'll keep awake—where I aim to 
put you,” laughed the old man. “You 
know that feller I shot yander by the 
smokehouse ?—he had the sense to pick 
the best sentry post around the tavern. 
If you don’t like his company, drag him 
out of the way. Feel sleepy now?” 

I ignored the query. 

“ Where’ll you be?” 

“ Nowhere that you kin pepper me 
with buckshot by mistake. What I want 
you to do is to set still an’ listen. If it 
is one man comin,’ let him up within 20 
steps afore you shoot—but don’t take 
chances on two or three, for the load 
won't scatter proper under 40 or 50 
yards. Hold low when you pull.” 

“T’ve done right smart coon shootin’ 
after night,’ I told him. ‘“An’ once I 
killed a deer when it was as dark as this, 
jest shootin’ at the racket. But don’t you 
reckon Dump Sproals may come sneakin’ 
in? I’d hate it mighty bad if —” 

“ The thing to dew, if you hear any- 
thing,” drawled old Dan, “ is to say, ‘ I’m 
silly Carter, an’ I want to shoot you if 
your name ain’t Sproals.’. An’ then you 
can go up and feel the feller all over, 
whoever he is. I reckon you’d know 
Dump by his shape. You dew that, Billy, 
an’ if it happens that it’s him—hangin’ 
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aroun’ this holler a minit longer than he 
has to—then you'll be two darn fools to- 
gether. Otherways, you'd better kill your 
man an’ put off lookin’ him over till 
mornin’.” 

I was too nettled to ask further in- 
structions. The bulk of the smokehouse 
was dimly visible a stone’s toss away and 
I crept toward it, inching my way along 
a few feet at a time, with long intervals 
of listening. The night was as nearly 
breathless and silent as nights can be in 
the late fall, when frosts have unstrung 
the strident fiddles of katydids and crick- 
ets, and there is no longer even the rustle 
of falling leaves to break the stillness. 
The honking of a wild-goose flock, flying 
southward, startled me at first like the 
charging shouts of a hostile army, and 
once a rat or a mouse came scampering 
over the loose pebbles with a clatter that 
set my nerves tingling. 

The dead man lay at the southwest 
corner of the little building. I instinc- 


tively drew to the right and crept entirely 


around the walls, even entering the open 
door and exploring the interior gloom by 
sense of touch, before I could bring my- 
self to literally obey Bayne’s instructions. 
And it was by touch that I found the 
body at last, for the man, when strick®n, 
had staggered half-way to the door. My 
outstretched hand suddenly rested upon 
a mat of wiry hair—with a_ horrible 
stickiness that befouled my fingers. A 
shudder swept over me as I sat back upon 
my heels, sorely tempted to flee from that 
awful darkness to companionship and 
light. It is perhaps as well that I was 
temporarily past ability of locomotion, 
for when at last I gathered strength to 
turn and creep away, a bent stiffened 
knee barred my road. The memory of 
old Dan’s words alone saved me from 
nervous collapse: ‘“ You'll keep awake, 
where I aim to put you !” 

It seemed hours that I forced myself 
to sit there, with my back against the 
logs, watchful, listening—careful not to 
change my position lest I should feel 
again that touch of Death—and certainly 
as wide-awake as it is possible for any 
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one to be. On the ridge at the head of the 
cove I could half see, half imagine the 
glow of a fire, and once I thought voices 
were audible; but it was quite impossible 
to determine how much of this was fact 
and how much fancy. There were no 
sounds or signs of life from the house or 
the adjacent darkness. If Bayne were 
still in the vicinity, his was a greater 
share of patience than ever belonged to 
Youth—or else he was asleep. The 
thought flashed upon me and clung in my 
brain. Dan Bayne (our main dependence 
in the present danger) had forgotten his 
trust, shifting the burden of responsibil- 
ity upon my shoulders. Worse still, with 
enemies on every hand, he had chained 
me here to guard a dead foeman and an 
empty smokehouse! The more I med- 
itated upon the situation, the stronger 
grew the belief that to remain longer at 
my present post was a suicidal waste of 
time inasmuch as it gave Pod Stukely 
opportunity to plan deviltry. And in the 
end—which was not long delayed—I 
acted as, I think, nine boys out of ten 
would have if similarly placed. 

The trail from the tavern to the head 
of the cove was well beaten and smooth. 
I could feel it with my feet in the dark- 
ness, and found little difficulty in keeping 
in the right way or traveling noiselessly. 
The glow on the hill crest grew and 
strengthened as I progressed, and after 
a bit I caught glimpses of fire through 
the trees, some distance to the right of 
the path. It took a half-hour’s “ Injun 
work ” to give me an uninterrupted view 
of the fire and its surroundings, and what 
I saw filled me with immediate consterna- 
tion. Not Stukely and his gang, as I had 
expected, but only Mam Marvin, smok- 
ing placidly beside a groaning, writhing 
wretch, whose days of villainy or of suf- 
fering were apparently nearing their 
close. I crept away, with a half caution 
that would likely have proved more fatal 
than frantic flight if others of our enemies 
had been within hearing, but a dying man 
and a half-deaf old woman are safe sub- 
jects to spy upon in the darkness. It 
seemed such a little time until the washed 
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pebbles at the ford grated beneath my 
feet, that I think I must have run a por- 
tion of the way—but here, fortunately, 
some consciousness of the need of stealth 
returned. Pod Stukely and his men were 
not at their camp fire. It was not logical 
reasoning that they had fled from the 
cove, and the alternative terrified me. 
Deputed te watch over the safety of my 
sleeping friends—given the post of dan- 
ger (for the enemy in approaching would 
surely take advantage of possible shelter, 
such as the smokehouse would offer), 
without sane reason or excuse, I had left 
the gateway of attack open and un- 
guarded. 

“T hope they’ll kill me first one,” I 
silently breathed. “ Maybe I'll get buck- 
shot into the bunch of ’em—but it don’t 
matter, so long as some one fires a shot 


in time for a warning. If I only knew 
” 





“Ts that you, Pod?” called a half 
whisper from the gloom at my right. 

“S-s-sh! sh!” I responded, and kept 
silently on. 

“ Billee!” 

My hand had touched the corner join- 
ing of the smokehouse walls when the 
name was breathed almost at my feet. 
The skulker near at hand had heard, as 
well, for there was a scuffling of feet to 
guide me as I swung around with levelled 
gun. “Hug the ground close, Minta 
Jane!” I found time to cry before press- 
ing trigger, but no shots sounded in re- 
sponse to mine. Nor was there a sound 
to indicate whether the charge had been 
wasted. But sometimes Silence has its 
story to tell. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Out of the Cove. 


Minta Jane told it on me in later years 
that I caught her by the hair and tried 
to drag her bodily around the corner of 
the smokehouse! I have never denied 
the truth of her story, for I was tremb- 
ling with excitement and with fear for 
her—and for myself. Maybe it was that 
the darkness had gotten on my nerves. 
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Most men can brace themselves to face 
peril that they can see, especially if they 
feel that critical eyes are upon them, for 
then Pride helps a lot toward steadying 
them, and Pride has ever more power 
over mankind than Fear. But it is differ- 
ent when the danger is imminent but un 
seen—when you shrink from the coming 
blow that you cannot divert—alone with 
the cowardice that is inborn. in all man- 
kind. I do recall stumbling over the dead 
man as I led Minta Jane away, and that 
half-way from the smokehouse to the 
tavern we crouched in silence side by side 
for several minutes before I could bring 
my trembling, lips to whisper a question, 
“ Where’s Dan?” 

“T reckon that shot brought him out- 
side—he’d jest come in to eat a bite. 
We’re goin’ to try gittin’ away from here, 
Billy.” 

“ But, Puss ss 

“ She’ll make it all right—if you go 
slow. Three or four hours of sleep has 
done her a sight of good. We ain't all 
goin’ together. Pap thinks it’s safer not.” 

“But we'll be all right here when 
morning comes,” I objected. “ Even if 
I missed just now, there’s only five of 
them fellers left—counting out the one 
that Dick crippled. He’s over yander at 
the fire with Mam Marvin.” 

“ There’s eight or ten more of the gang 
jest made it in,’ responded Minta Jane. 
“ Pap was right there when Pod Stukely 
met ’em, an’ he overheered the plan to 
burn us out. Some of ’em are up in the 
bresh now, hustlin’ kindlin’ wood.” 

“But suppose we start an’ run into 
the whole bunch? ” 

“That’s why we aim to split the 
crowd.” 

“ That’s why we'll do nothin’ of the 
sort!” I asserted grimly. “ Not a step 
do I go without you girls!” 

“ Without Puss,” corrected Minta Jane, 
digging her thumb into my ribs. “ Pap 
an’ I agreed on that p’int right away. 
She’s plumb helpless by herself, Billy, an’ 
we're leavin’ it to you to see that she gits 
back to her mammy. You kin find the 
way to the boat?” 
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“ Right now—in the dark,” I asserted, “ Maybe more’n that.” 
and somehow I was suddenly myself “ Tell him the straight of it, gal,” put 
again, confident and free from creeping in old Dan’s gruff whisper at my elbow, 
shivers. “But the rest of you?” and I fell to shivering again with the sur- 
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“Only Mam Marvin, smoking placidly beside a groaning wretch, whose days of villainy were 
apparently nearing their close." 


“We aim to give you two a good prise. “I was aimin’ to start the three 
start,” said the girl, evasively. of you off together, while Dick an’ I 

“Ten minutes or so?” I asked with stirred up somethin’ over south here, to 
quick suspicion. draw the crowd that way.” 
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“ Why not make it you an’ me?” 

“ Because Dick couldn’t find the river 
in a month—to say nothing of the boat. 
That’s the way with you fool kids—buck- 
in’ up agin the campaign plans of a man 
that’s been soldiering for four years! 
Why! Minta Jane was all in the air the 
minnit I spoke of Dick comin’ along with 
me. Even had the gall to allow I could 
handle the job better all alone—not keer- 
in’ a darn, Billy, how much her ole dad 
gits shot to pieces, jes’ so little Dicky 
comes off safe.” 

If I could have seen Minta Jane’s face 
just then !—but her voice was quite steady 
as she answered: “ What chance would 
he have if he got lost from you in a 
running fight?” 

“ Why! the best in the world, I'd say— 
considerin’ the sort of life your mammy 
has led me for the past twenty-five years. 
Shucks! young people can’t see an inch 
ahead of their noses! Say, Billy, I 
mighty nigh fell over that feller you shot 
back of the smokehouse jest now. It 
wasn’t Pod.” 

“T know,” 
wretch’s whispered query. “ Is he dead? 

“ That’s a mighty good gun of your’n,” 
was the significant reply. “ Minta Jane, 
crawl under an’ up through, an’ bring out 
t’others. Billy an’ I It sneak around a 
bit an’ see what’s doin’.” 

The reconnoisance discovered nothing. 
Doubtless the house was watched, but by 
men who knew enough to keep their dis- 
tance until the time for action came. In 
a few minutes we were grouped together 
in the darkness. 

“No time for gab,” announced old 
Dan sententiously. “ Billy takes Puss, 
right now, and heads out for the boat. 
I’ll drift up toward the head of the cove 
an’ cut loose a time or two with my six- 
shooter, an’ then Minta an’ Dick will be 
off for their stroll down the creek. With 
good luck you ought to git together at 
the mouth of Marvin’s Branch around 
sun-up in the morning. Don’t wait for 
me, an’ tell Aunt Marth not to worry if 
I don’t show up in a month.” 

I, expected tears and protests from 


said I, recalling the poor 
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Puss, but she only held fast around hep 
brother's neck for a moment and they 
laid her hand on my arm. “ You'll take 
care of her better than I could, Billy” 
said Dick huskily. 

“ Better than anybody in the world” 
whispered Minta Jane. 

And so we crept away and left them, 
Just us two in the great dark night 
facing danger at every step—danger that 
we could not see to evade, death that 
might swoop down upon us as the pen 
alty for the slightest sound. Old Dan 
had pointed out a course directly to the 
eastward, but I felt assured that, if our 
enemies anticipated an attempt to escape, 
the shortest road to the river would 
be most carefully guarded; therefore | 
swung well to the right, though by so 
doing we must pass uncomfortably close 
to the camp at the head of the cove, 
There was no trail to follow, and the 
necessity of stealth compelled slow prog- 
ress. Dotted here and there over the open 
ground were clumps of blackberry and 
greenbriar, discoverable in the gloom 
only by the thorns catching in our gar- 
ments, and then we must silently disen- 
gage ourselves and make a détour. Mam 
Marvin’s fire was a blessing to ws 
then, for without its guidance I could 
never have kept anything approaching a 
straight course. At best it was tedious, 
nerve-racking work. 

But it seemed to me that the darkness” 
grew less dense as we drew nearer to the 
edge of the bowl. At any rate, I could 
dimly see the branches of trees outlined 
against the sky, and a bit of breeze was 
stirring from the north, which, if it held, 
might bring clearer weather. A breaking 
away of the clouds was something to be 
earnestly desired. I had spoken boast- 
fully of my ability to go to the boat direct, 
‘but the difficulty of this achievement, 
under present conditions, was already 
painfully apparent. Experience in woot 
craft is not much help to a man who at 
tempts to traverse unfamiliar ground om 
such a night, in a shifting wind and with 
not a star to guide him. I was beginning 
to consider the feasibility of halting in the 
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first suitable hiding place until morning 
came, when the rattle of pistol shots 
unpleasantly close at hand brought again 
to mind the first purpose of flight, which 
was to get well away from the dangers 
of Marvin’s Cove. The shooting was, 
beyond doubt, by old Dan Bayne, who 
was dutifully carrying out his part of the 
announced programme, from which I had 
blindly and perilously departed. Obey- 
ing instructions,-we would already have 
been sheltered by the woods on the east- 
ern ridge, and far from the point to 
which Bayne intended attracting our 
enemies’ attention. As it was, the spit- 
ting blaze from the revolver led some of 
them so near, in their rush from the 
camp-fire, that we plainly heard their 
footsteps passing. It was a dangerous 
game of hide-and-seek that Bayne had 
set himself to play—especially if too long 
continued—because of the number of 
foes to contend with. For if once aware 
of his purpose, they need only scatter out 
over the Cove and wait until he should 
stumble upon some one of them. 

With my arm around Puss to steady 
her footsteps, we were drawing cau- 
tiously away, when there came the sound 
of a thudding blow and a scream, so full 
of agony and terror, and so near at hand, 
that nerve and sense were instantly 
shaken out of me. We were crashing 
through the bushes at the woods’ edge 
before I realized that the noise of our 
flight must be audible to any one within 
a hundred yards; and then there was 
nothing for us but to run on and trust 
to distancing pursuit. But I think there 
was no attempt to follow us, though that 
moment of crazy terror cost us heavily 
enough in another way, for when we at 
last halted all sense of direction seemed 
to have left me. We wandered on— 
crossing hills and hollows and creeping 
through fallen timber and tangled thick- 
ets—until I came at last to recognize the 
folly of it all. Puss was holding up 
gamely, but there was much to be lost 
and little to be gained by rushing on, 
and this fact was emphasized when we 
suddenly came out upon a plain road 
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where no road should have been. I 
could feel that it was deeply cut with 
hoof prints and wheel ruts, and across 
it our feet sank in the fluffy ashes of a 
recent forest fire which had failed to 
overleap the beaten, leafless trail. The 
smell of smoke was in the air, and pres- 
ently I discovered a rotten log that was 
still smouldering. ‘“ This is what I call 
bully good luck, Puss,” I said. “ There’s 
no use stumblin’ along any further in 
the dark, with the biggest end of our trip 
behind us and daylight jest about here. 
I’ll tote a chunk of this fire back into the 
bresh an’ start a blaze where we'll be out 
of sight of the road, an’ maybe you can 
catch a little more sleep while we're 
waiting.” 

“ Are we nearly to the river, Billy?” 

I hesitated a moment, but decided it 
was best to tell her the truth. “ You 
know that it don’t make a bit of differ- 
ence,” I concluded, “except in the dis- 
tance—an’ makin’ t’ others wait for us 
an hour or two. The clouds are thinnin’, 
an’ I allow that we'll have the sun to go 
by.” 

And when I had heaped a lot of wood 
on our fire—built where the blaze could 
not be seen from the road—Puss cud- 
died down on the pile of cedar boughs 
I had broken for her and smiled at me 
through the smoke. “It isn’t so awful 
to be lost, Billy. You will try to sleep, 
too?” 

“T’m half asleep right now,” I 
answered truthfully, though the Lord 
knows I had no intention of going beyond 
the half-way point. But somehow the 
stillness and warmth got the best of me, 
and the next thing I knew the sun was 
high in the east, and three men in Fed- 
eral blue had ridden in from the road 
and halted their horses around our fire. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Held for the Colonel. 


“ Only a boy and a girl!” I heard one 
of the Yankees say, as I opened my eyes. 
“Keep your hand off that gun!” com- 
manded another, whose sleeve bore some 


narrow strips of braid. “I see you have 
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a pistol, too. What are you doing 
here?” 

“Waitin’ for some one to come 
along an’ tell me where I’m at,” I 
answered, delighted at this most unex- 
pected happening. “Either I’m lost or 
somebody has dropped this road in here 
since yesterday. We were trying to go 
across from Marvin’s Cove to the river 


” 


“ Marvin’s Cove, eh? 
on there?” 

“ Nothin’ much today—’ceptin’ maybe 
a buryin’—there was four men killed 
there yesterday an’ last night.” 

“Four. Who killed them?” 

“T said four, but I guess five is nearer 
right. I heard old Dan Bayne workin’ 
on another jest as we left—which would 
make three for his score. Dick Grayson 
an’ I got the other two. But there’s 


What’s going 


plenty left, if you soldiers want to go 
an’ git ’em.” And then I told my story 
as straight and as briefly as I could, with 
the officer interrupting me with questions 


at every tenth word. Little Puss came 
in for a lot of questioning, too, though 
she could tell only of her capture on the 
river and of the running fight when we 
first got to the Cove. But so far our 
stories were the same, except that she 
quite naturally made more of the danger. 

“Wish half of Troop B were with us 
right now, Sargint,” said one of the men. 
“We could round up that bunch easy in 
a couple of hours.” 

“There have been complaints of this 
Pod Stukely before,” announced the Ser- 
geant, “but Captain Fenton thought 
that the size of his band was over-rated. 
Two or three desperate men can do a lot 
of mischief where the settlements gener- 
ally have no better protectors than 
women and children—and running them 
down with a squad of cavalry is out of 
the question. We will have to make a 
regular campaign of it—now that we 
have direct evidence of the necessity. 
You can tell your story to the Captain 
when we reach Batesville. Double up 
there, boys, and give them a mount.” 

“ But we can’t go with you all,” I ob- 
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jected. “ We’re due to meet Dick an’ 
Minta Jane at the mouth of the crick, 
an’ PAA 

“You were taken with arms in your 
hand, and, by your own account, have 
lately participated in an affair that was 
fatal to several men. Personally I wish 
you had killed off the whole bunch, but 
this matter will have to be investigated 
by officers of higher rank. I understand 
you originally intended going to Bates- 
ville? ” 

“ But not hossback,” said I, “ an’ under 
arrest.” 

“Don’t worry about the last part of it. 
There’s a lot of unnecessary blue tape. 
about military affairs, but under it all you 
will find a grain or two of good common- 
sense.” 

“ An’ there’s no regulation to prevent 
your walkin’,” added the man who had 
spoken before. ‘I aim to hoof it in—if 
it’s all right with the Sergeant—for eight 
or ten miles ain’t much of a trick for able 
legs, an’ I do object to ridin’ two ona 
hoss.” 

“Eight or ten miles!” I gasped, 
“Then where in blazes are we now?” 

“ Purty nigh that far, due southeast of 
Marvin’s Tavern. This road ’ll take us 
to the upper ferry. We'll be in Bates- 
ville afore dinner time.” 

“ Tt’ll come out all right,” I whispered 
to Puss, as I helped her into the big cav- 
alry saddle and adjusted the stirrup 
strap. “It is likely we'll find Dump 
Sproals in town, an’ between us we'll get 
word to the folks back up the river. 
Minta Jane ’Il look out for Dick.” 

“T have told her that she could,” said 
the girl, with a queer little smile which 
set me guessing what she might possibly 
mean. “Of course I would have pre- 
ferred being with them, but at any rate 
we are safe now, and there’s nothing to 
worry about. Oh, yes; I like to ride—if 
there was only a horse for you, Billy —” 

But a mountain man finds little weari- 
ness in walking along the big road, espe- 
cially when in good company. The Ser- 
geant knew by reputation most of the 
men on the upper river, my father among 
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the rest. He had won money from Dan 
Bayne in a poker game, and consequently 
had the best of feelings toward that wary 
yeteran. Best of all, he was really 
anxious to get Pod Stukely’s neck in the 
loop of a rope, and for this reason alone 
I was willing to forgive him all the 
trouble he was making us. Time goes 
quickly when one is deep in pleasant con- 
versation, and before I thought we had 
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boat leaves. You can follow on foot at 
your leisure.” 

“But you know we can’t be trusted 
out of sight of an officer,” complained 
Dixon with a grin. “ Didn’t Jones and 
I steal a beef critter the last time you 
turned us loose? What’s to keep us 
from desertin’, huntin’ up Pod Stukely, 
and —” 

“We have campaigned together all 








‘“*What is your news?” asked Captain Fenton gruffly. 





traversed half the road the harsh roar 
of a steamboat whistle told that we were 
approaching the river. 

“That’s the Belle Fourche,’ remarked 
one of the troopers. “ She goes back to 
the Bluff today.” 

“And the Captain goes with her,” ex- 
claimed the Sergeant. “I had forgotten. 
Give this young fellow your horse, Dixon 
—we must get across the river before the 


‘ excuse his 


through the War,” said the Sergeant, to 


subordinate’s unsoldierlike 
familiarity—unnecessarily, for I knew 
nothing of military discipline. “ Take 
the young lady’s bridle rein—we must 
ride fast.” 

At best we were nearly too late. The 
Belle Fourche was backing into mid- 
stream, but in response to the Sergeant’s 
signals and cries she swung across the 
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current and a snubbing line was sent 
ashore. 

“It was necessary to report to you, 
Captain Fenton,” said our captor, touch- 
ing his cap in salute to the officer who 
met us as we scrambled up the steep 
gang plank. 

“Only in a matter of extreme impor- 
tance,” was the gruff reply. “You 
know that Lieutenant Yates is tempo- 
rarily in command of the post. What is 
your news?” 

“These young people have just es- 
caped from an organized band of cut- 
throats with headquarters at Marvin’s 
Tavern. I would like to have you hear 
their story, Captain. There was a good 
deal of killing up that way yesterday— 
we might round up the entire gang by 
prompt action.” 

“ Probably only another of these wild 
rumors, Sergeant. It is hardly worth 
while to heed the vague stories of fright- 
ened children. What do you know about 
the affair, boy?” 

“Only this,” said I, a bit nettled at 
his tone ; “ I was the better part of a day 
and night tryin’ to get one of Pod 
Stukely’s men in easy range of a load of 
buckshot. Before that finally happened 
I had seen three of them killed, and later 
—in the dark—lI heard another get his 
medicine. We were fightin’ to rescue 
and protect this young lady an’ her girl 
friend.” 

Puss was crying softly, for no imagi- 
nable reason except that it is a feminine 
privilege to cry without reason. Cap- 
tain Fenton regarded her thoughtfully 
and removed his hat. “ You had better 
detain these two as witnesses, Johnson. 
I’ll report the matter to Colonel Straight 
at Devalls Bluff, and possibly he can be 
induced to give personal attention to 
tranquilizing this end of the district. We 
can do nothing without more men—half 
a company is too small a force for both 
garrison and patrol duty. If we could 
only catch and hang this Stukely and a 
few more like him! How much of a 
gang has he?” 

“A dozen or more—when I left the 
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Cove last night. 


Dan Bayne may have 
picked off some more or with his 
spy-glass rifle.” 


“That old chronic deserter!” laughed 
the Captain. “ Well, he is doing mote 


good here than he ever did the Army, 
Sergeant, take charge of these people 


“It ain’t fair!” I asserted hotly. “ We 
are peaceable citizens—not lawbreakers— 
an’ we've got a right to go an’ come as 
we darn please. ’Pears like it’s pick an’ 
choose betwixt Bushwhackers an’ Yan- 
kees, any how. Anything more that you'd 
like to hear from me, I can tell you right 
now; so what’s the sense in shettin’ me 
up for a month or two? Besides, this 
little gal has got to go back to her 
mammy—I promised to look out for 
her.” 

“Did you ever hear of the exigencies 
of military service?” queried the Captain 
with a whimsical smile. “ You were too 
young, for the Army, but have now an 
opportunity to aid your country in an- 
other way. You'll not be confined—only 
kept under surveillance.” 

“For how long?”’ 

“T’ll try to let you know that when 
this boat comes back up the river. Prob- 
ably in two or three days. Take him 
ashore, Sergeant—you’ve held us too 
long already.” 

“ But jest a minute more, Cap’n,” | 
urged—eager with a suddenly conceived 
idea. “It happens that time is a little 
bit valuable to me, too. I can spare two 
days better than two weeks, an’ if all you 
want is to have me talk with this Colonel 
Straight, why not take us down the river 
with you an’ send us back when the boat 
comes? Wouldn’t you like that better, 
Puss?” 

She nodded and tightened her grip on 
my arm. 

‘Why, to be sure! if that will please 
you as well,” assented the officer. “ John- 
son, give my compliments to Lieutenant 
Yates and ask him to send a scouting 
party up the river. It’s possible that 
something might be accomplished.” 

“May I have the detail, sir?” 
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“ You have been in the saddle all night, to this inconvenience. It is the fortunes 
Johnson. However, have it as you wish of war—and we are in the same boat in 
—and use your own discretion in making more senses than one. I wouldn’t be 
arrests. It seems that you will likely here if I could help myself. Duty al- 
find all the men and boys bearing arms, ways before pleasure—but you and your 
in open defiance to existent orders.” young friend may rest assured that I 

“Maybe I'll run onto your friends, will do all in my power to make this little 
and let them know that you are all river trip a pleasant one.” 
right,” the Sergeant called back to us “And if you ever come up into our 
cheerfully. “Don’t forget to tell the neck of the woods——” I commenced. 
Steward that you left home before break- “Hope I may some day have the 
fast.” pleasure,” he interrupted. And I’m 

“Consider yourselves my guests, and blessed if he didn’t touch his hat to us as 
join me at lunch, which will be made he turned away—as politely as if we had 
ready as soon as the boat gets under been the President and—and some lady 
way,” said Captain Fenton kindly. “ And of equally high station. 
don’t blame me too much for putting you To be continued. 
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THE CALL OF THE AUTUMN. 


By BREVARD MAYS CONNOR. 


High in the night, on the north wind winging, 
The wedge-flying geese are rasping the call. 
Quick leaps the heart, the pulses a-singing— 
Follow the call! the call! 
The grey veil of frost on the pumpkin is gleaming, 
The steel-bright stars in the night sky are beaming. 
’Tis the call of the wild, the call of the Southland— 
Follow the call! the call! 


The dun deer frisks in the dim wood by-ways, 
The brown leaves swirl through the sky’s grey pall, 
The bare oak moans to the empty highways— 
’ Follow the call! the call! 
The live heart aches with an unknown longing, 
The brain sings mad to an unheard songing. 
’Tis the call of the wild, the call of the Southland— 
Follow the call! the call! 


The restless clouds o’er the pond are flashing; 
The wind-ruffled puppy chases a ball; 
In the black-brown eddies the trout are splashing— 
Follow the call! the call! 
The cheeks burn red with an unfelt burning, 
The whole being yearns with an untaught yearning. 
’Tis the call of the wild, the call of the Southland— 
Follow the call! the call! — - 
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A UNIQUE JAGUAR HUNT. 


By FRIEDRICH J. PAJEKEN. 


Adapted from the German by Roy Temple House. 


66 H! how lucky I am to catch you, 
Sefior!’’ said a llanero of my 
acquaintance, politely pulling 

off the broad-brimmed palm-fibre hat 

that surmounted his coarse black hair. 

It was after sundown and I had just 

stepped out of my house in Ciudad Boli- 

var, in Venezuela, to pay a visit to some 
friends, ‘‘It’s a bad business,’ he went 

on in an exasperated tone, pointing at a 

two-wheeled cart that stood near with a 

mule hitched to it. ‘My beast and I 


hurried as we had never hurried before, 
and yet we didn’t get here intime. El 
Capitan of the German ship down there 
(indicating with his thumb the little Ori- 


noco harber) sent me away again because, 
he said, it was too late to take on any 
more cargo and because he had no sup- 
ply of fresh meat.”’ 

“Fresh meat?’ I repeated in bewil- 
derment, staring at the two great boxes 
on the cart. 

«Si, Sefior!’’ said the llanero, strok- 
ing his wrinkled, leather-colored face. 
“I’ve brought two tigers from Don Pablo 
Gonzales. He's sending them to Sefior 
F. in Germany.” 

I remembered now that Captain 
Schmidt had told me of these prospect- 
ive passengers and had not seemed es- 
pecially delighted at the prospect of their 
company. ‘Well, Don Ramon José 
Maria de Rosario,” I enquired, ‘what 
do you propose to do now?” 

The llanero smirked; scratched him- 
self reflectively behind one ear, and an- 
swered in some embarrassment: ‘Can 
you not guess, Sefior? El capitan thought 
you might have the kindness to keep the 
beasts in your house till morning, so that 
I would not have to take them back 
through the whole town to the planta- 


tion where I shall spend the night with 
my brother.”’ 

‘“‘Why, yes—I suppose so,” I said 
anxious to be left free to make my visit, 

Don Ramon was volubly grateful. He 
called a passing negro and with his help 
the two boxes, which had been made 
into cages by setting gratings on one 
side, were carried into the great interior 
court of the house. Behind this court, 
with a door between, was a dark, irregu- 
lar old room from which a staircase led 
up to my private rooms, and which 
opened at one side into another court— 
a dumping place for iron kettles, old 
kegs, boxes and all sorts of other cast- 
off material. 

One jaguar was perfectly quiet during 
the transfer of the boxes, but the other 
one acted like mad, and the two men 
had difficulty in holding the box, com- 
paratively light as it was; the beast spit, 
howled, beat against the grating with his 
broad paws and threw himself from one 
side to the other. ‘Don Pablo Gonzales 
caught him in a pit,’”’ said the llanero, 
when the cage was safely stowed away. 
‘‘He’s a mad old creature, and, more 
than that, his stomach’s as empty as my 
pocket. I haven’t fed him since this 
morning at sunrise.”’ 

“The deuce! And you are going to 
let him go hungry till tomorrow morn- 
ing?’’ I cried sympathetically. 

“That won’t hurt him, Sefior,” Don 
Ramon replied calmly. ‘‘ Hunger makes 
an animal tame in captivity ; it’s another 
thing when he’s free. Diablo! Zhen 
there’s no trifling with a fellow like that.” 

After I had locked the front door and 
the Ilanero had promised, with another 
effusion of verbose gratitude, to come 
after the cats the next morning and bring 
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a generous allowance of meat for them, 
we separated. 

As I approached the house some hours 
later, the long-drawn-out howling of a 
dog reached my ear. The sound recalled 
to my mind the jaguars—my guests for 
the night. The deuce! Suppose they 
were to solace their hungry souls with 
‘plaintive melodies, how should I be able 
to sleep? The quiet hum of a mosquito 
was sometimes more than enough to 
keep me awake. Annoyed at having 
given my consent so easily to an un- 
pleasant arrangement, I hastened my 
steps. 
I entered the court, fully expecting to 
be greeted by a concert like that of a 
managerie at feeding time. Nota sound. 
I went over to the cages. One jaguar 


lay quietly in the dark corner of his 
prison; at least I supposed that he did, 
for two shining eyes were focussed on 
me from that quarter. 
thought. 
put my hand on his cage. 


The tame one, I 
He did not even spit, when I 
And the 
other one? I had a feeling as if some 
one had poured a glass of icy water 
down my back on a cold winter day. 
The grating of the second cage stood 
open, and the mad old beast, as Don 
Ramon had called him, was flown. I 
whirled around and looked anxiously 
about the court. It was empty except 
for a great chest and a table with a 
sleeping hammock hung above it—a 
bed until recently occupied by a peon 
who had been dismissed for interesting 
himself too much in other people’s prop- 
erty. So the creature must have escaped 
into the room at the back. With a leap 
or two that would have done credit to an 
athlete, I reached the door that separ- 
ated the room from the court and banged 
itshut. Ah! The shivering from the 
cold douche left me, although I was still 
far from comfortable. 

What was the next thing to be done? 
Shoul I climb over the flat roof which 
covered the entire building and try to 
enter my rooms from the other side? 
But was it not very probable that the 
animal had gone up the stairs and would 
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meet me there, since I had confidingly 
left all the doors open? That plan must 
be dropped. Perhaps I could break into 
the salesrooms in the front of the build- 
ing; there I would find a gun and am- 
munition. Then I could open the inside 
door again, climb into the hammock, and 
perhaps shoot the jaguar, if he came 
back to visit his friend. But for this 
undertaking I lacked the tools and skill 
of a locksmith or a burglar. Should I 
hunt up some of my friends, expose my 
painful situation and ask advice? As far 
as I could remember, they all slept in 
the rear rooms of their great rambling 
houses and would be very difficult to 
awaken. I was aroused from my per- 
plexed revery by voices in the street. I 
looked at my watch. My “night out” 
had been a somewhat prolonged one and 
it was well toward 3 o'clock. The voices, 
I knew from the hour, were those of 
butchers who, on account of the perish- 
able nature of their wares in the heat of 
that country—which must be sold before 
10 o'clock or they are confiscated by the 
police and thrown to the zamuros or 
great black vultures—came to market 
early with their meat on the backs of 
donkeys. Perhaps they could help me! 
With their aid I might be able to drive 
the beast back into his cage. I rushed 
out of the house. ‘Eh-ah! caballeros! 
eh-ah!”’ I called after the butchers, who 
were already well past the house. When 
they stopped I continued: ‘You could 
do me a great favor if you would allow 
me a little of your valuable time.’’ They 
bowed assent and waited for an explana- 
tion. I told them in a few words what 
had happened. ‘There are five of you 
and each one of you has a stout club. 
We will rush into the court together 
and ——”’ 

“Not for a fortune!” one of the swar- 
thy, barefooted fellows interrupted me, 
shifting his palm hat uneasily from one 
side to the other. ‘No, Sefior; we can- 
not help you with that. We will do any- 
thing else Your Honor may ask of us.” 

‘What! You boast that you are not 
afraid of the wildest steer. You certainly 
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are not afraid of a jaguar?”’ I said a little 
sarcastically. (The butchers have the 
reputation of being a very courageous 
lot, but they are like the other inhabi- 
tants of Venezuela in their fear of this 
little beast). ‘Afraid? No, Sefior!” 
one of them replied with a forced laugh. 
“But what a man doesn't know about, 
he had best let alone.”” The butchers 
bowed politely and started on. 

“Wait a minute and sell me a little 
meat, at least,’’ I said irritably. 

“With the greatest of pleasure!’ they 
answered; and I received a very large 
piece of meat for a small piece of money, 
presumably to atone for their refusal to 
assist me. 

I came back into the court in a very 
bad humor. My glance fell on the great 
chest in the corner and a bold thought 
flashed through my head. I remem- 
bered the time when as a boy I had 
caught sparrows with a trap made out 
of an old sieve. Could I not use the 
same method here? There was at least 


no harm in trying, and, after laying aside 
the major portion of the meat and giving 
the rest to the jaguar who had not de- 
serted me, I went zealously to work. 
The chest was fortunately empty and I 
tipped it over and over tidl I had it in the 


centre of the court. I put the meat un- 
der the chest, found a stick and a stout 
cord, and set the chest so that the tiger 
could slip under it easily. Then I opened 
the rear door in great haste, and, with 
the end of the string in my hand, climbed 
with monkey-like agility into the ham- 
mock over the table. ‘Now come on, 
you rascal!’’ I murmured, and settled 
myself into a comfortable position. 
What seemed like an eternity passed, 
and, although I imagined all sorts of 
things, I could not be sure that His 
Majesty the cat had madea sign. Little 
by little my excitement died down and I 
caught myself again and again as I was 
about to fall into a doze. At last I must 
have dropped off entirely, for suddenly 
I started up without any apparent reason ; 
and this time I could distinctly hear a 
sound. I looked cautiously over the 
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edge of the hammock, and opposite me 
stood the jaguar. Yawning and show. 
ing two rows of splendid teeth, he was 
rubbing his flank against one of the table 
legs and gazing over toward the centre 
of the court. He seemed to regard the 
tyap with some suspicion, although his 
keen sense of smell must have caught 
the odor of the meat distinctly. He 
came forward slowly and slunk in a wide 
détour about the box. He stopped be. 
fore his comrade’s cage, straightened 
himself up and looked that worthy over 
with what was apparently the profound- 
est contempt. Then he turned his head 
toward the box again and hesitatingly 
approached it. How many painful ex- 
periences a man would be spared who 
knew nothing of the emotion of hope! 
I am not such a man myself, and when 
a crowd of women passed the house, 
chattering and laughing, I said some- 
thing I ought not to have said. The 
jaguar heard the women and disappeared 
like a flash. After I had continued my 
improper remarks for some time I grad- 
ually grew calmer and confessed to my- 
self that I had no right to blame any one 
for what had happened. I had lived long 
enough in the Tropics to know what to 
expect from the vivacious women of the 
lower orders; and had they not as good 
a right as any one to go past my house? 
Another long period of waiting passed. 
In the meantime the moon had gone 
well down toward the horizon and dark 
shadows shrouded the side of the court 
where I lay watching. I tried in vain to 
read the time from the face of my watch 
but felt sure it must be nearly morning. 
All hope of catching the animal by my 
present plan had left me, when the jag- 
uar again appeared in the door. This 
time he steered straight for my trap, 
creeping forward like a snail. Again 
and again he stopped and laid his big 
head on his mighty forepaws, while his 
long tail whipped his flanks and the 
ground. I could hear a dull rattling 
inside his half-opened jaws. He came 
nearer and nearer the chest. My eyes 
were fixed as eagerly on him as his were 
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on the meat. My fingers trembled as 
they held the cord. Now! jerk!—the 
trap fell with a thud. The jaguar was 
caught! I was out of the hammock like 
aflash. At the same moment the jaguar 
raised an ear-splitting howl and his friend 
in the cage joined in heartily. The in- 
yerted chest began to hop about the 
court and threatened to turn over and 
release the prisoner. I rushed at it 
frantically and the next moment my 170 
pounds of avoirdupois weighted the box 
so heavily that it stopped moving, al- 
though the howling went on as vigor- 
ously as ever and the creature under- 
neath me beat aad clawed like mad. 

I sat crosslegged on my throne, proud 
as a Sultan. Here was such a hunting 
adventure as would not be easy to dupli- 
cate and I painted in the liveliest colors 
the wondering and even envious faces of 
my friends, when I triumphantly related 
my experience and even proved it by 
witnesses. By witnesses? My joy was 
suddenly damped, for it occurred to me 
that no one but myself had a key to the 
street door, since I had dismissed my 
thievish retainer, and that the key in 
question was in my pocket. I was cut 
off from the world. If I left my place 
to unfasten the door, my restless captive 
would seize the opportunity to overturn 
the chest, and then—then I would have 
no more use for witnesses. My former 
troubles seemed as nothing beside the 


present one, and the struggle that went 
on inside my weary brain was as desper- 
ate as the struggle that was in progress 
beneath me. The sky in the east began 
to redden with signs of the coming sun. 
The stars grew pale and daylight came 
with wonderful rapidity. The sparrow- 
like arendajos twittered from the roof 
and stared in curiously at me, while high 
in the air a flock of zamuros flew zeal- 
ously toward the market place to per- 
form their official duties as scavangers. 
What could I do? I thought and thought, 
but there seemed no way out of the 
dilemma. 

But what was that? could I believe 
my ears? I heard the creaking of the 
street door—there was no doubt about 
it. I might have spared myself the tor- 
ture of the last half-hour, for it was evi- 
dent that when I came back from my 
interview with the butchers I had for- 
gotten to lock the door. With a great 
piece of meat under each arm Don Ra- 
mon de Rosario entered the court, whis- 
tling a popular air, and started in the di- 
rection of the cages. ‘“‘Ha! the wretch!” 
he cried in terror, when he saw that one 
was empty. Then he discovered me and 
stood staring at me with a face that was 
an absolute blank. 

“Sefior! the tiger is gone! Where 
can he be?” he stammered. 

“I’m sitting on him,” I answered 
calmly. 


YOUTH. 


By CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 


As the thrilling 

Cadence trilling 

From the mocking bird is filling 

All the morning with reveillés to our 
dreams. 

As the straying 

Roses swaying, 

Dewy-eyed, are softly saying 

Tender matins in the Sun’s caressing 
beams, 


As the blowing 

Poppies growing 

On the emerald hills are throwing 

Golden banners o’er their legions there 
enrolled. 

Thus the morning, 

Without warning, 

Passes by while we are scorning 

All the shadows that the coming eve 
will hold. 





WITH THE DEEP SEA SALMON FISHERS, 


By GEORGE 


KELLY. 


(See Frontispiece— page 200.) 











TATOOSH ISLAND LIGHT HOUSE. 





N a perfectly frank manner the Boss 
told me I could take my week’s vaca- 
tion the latter part of July, or could 

do the next thing. As I was in no con- 
dition to do the “ next thing,” I took him 
at his word and three days afterward left. 
I had the spot picked out for spending a 
few days and lost no time getting there. 
This was down the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca with a friend who had a motor boat 
and was fishing there for salmon. Just 
what the game was, I did not know, as 
he had left, bound out on rather an ex- 
perimental trip. He had written me that 
I could get him at Neah Bay, this being 
practically at the entrance to the Straits 
and where he would make his headquar- 
ters. So I traveled there by the local 


steamer and consumed a day and the 
larger part of another in reaching my 
destination. But I found him all right, 
with his boat and two friends for crew, 
and rolling guards under in the swell 
which was setting in from the Pacific 
Ocean. He had much to tell me of 
money to be made fishing—the stories 
were enough to cause me an almost sleep- 
less night. He had made, as the result 
of one day’s work, forty dollars and with 
all hands attending to business there was 
no reason why this could not be run up 
to $100 per day. Of course there was 


the unavoidable to be reckoned with. But, 
any way, there was money to be made 


fishing here. 

It was before daylight when we shook 
the coverlets off and began to prepare 
for the day. There was a fog hanging 
over and the call of the Tatoosh Island 
whistle sounded dismally. The idea of 
putting out to the fishing grounds in such 
weather did not appeal strongly to me, 
and had I been there alone I would have 
forgone the dollars to be made and stayed 
in the comfortable and safe harbor. 
However, Bill knew the way, and, while 
breakfast was being prepared, headed off 
for the light-ship, 18 miles out to sea. 
Half-way out I learned was where the 
fishing began, and it was good clear to 
the light vessel. Then it was turn about 
and fish back over the ground and keep 
the course up until night and then return 
to the harbor. Breakfast was the camp 
breakfast all right, in spite of the fog and 
heaving swell. The coffee put new life 
into me and when I went on deck I felt 
in the mood to cruise around Cape Horn 
and call it a jolly trip. 

A little better than an hour out and we 
prepared to get the gear ready. The 
tackle the boys used is what is known as 























A PORTION OF OUR CATCH. 
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the Stuart dart spoon. To the uniniti- 
ated this spoon is merely a flat piece of 
brass with a little bend in each end. 
These bends are on opposite sides. The 
hook is placed with a split ring on one 
end and a 3-foot leader is attached to the 
line on the other. The line is extra 
heavy, in order that one’s hands will not 
get cut in pulling it in. We used a 
sinker weighing about 4 pounds. This 





AN INDIAN FISHERMAN FIXING HIS LINE. 





set the hook down in about 50 feet of 
water. 

The Steward was the first to get his 
line out and I followed suit, with Bill 
and the Engineer following us. I took 
my position on the port quarter,.with Bill 
amidships and steering as he fished; 
while *the Steward had the starboard 
quarter and the Engineer swung his line 
clear of the Steward’s by means of a long 


stop to eat or prepare much. 


AFIELD. 


pole. Bill hooked the first fish. I must 
say he was methodical about it. He 
merely grunted: “Strike one!” ang 
turned to the work of hauling his fish ig, 
He kept a tight line; there was no play. 
ing, as this was a business proposition 
and if the fish would not come it was easy 
to get another. But Bill’s fish kept 
coming. At least it was when I last 
looked—for suddenly I got a strike that 
felt as though I had hooked onto a log, 
[ forgot all about the rest of the crew and 
began to pull in hand over hand. After 
the first hard pull the fish caught the run 
of the boat and the line, and started along 
with us. This kept up for a few seconds 
and then he concluded he would go some- 
where else. The way that heavy line 
swerved was a caution. I realized the 
need of a heavy line and where a smaller 
one would burn the hands. I kept a 
good hold and a steady haul until I had 
him up alongside the launch, when Bill, 
who had landed his fish, reached over 
and gaffed mine for me. Bill already 
had his line running out, and, taking the 
hint, I lost no time in getting mine clear 
of the fish and overboard again, as fish 
were worth 30 and 50 cents each and it 
was not proper to stop and comment on 
the size while the catch was running into 
money. But before the next bite I did 
stop and look over my first one. It was 
larger than Bill’s and weighed, I judged, 
40 Ibs. The weight made no difference, 
as the prices we received—big and little 
fish—were all the same. 

3ill and the Steward each had a fish 
before I got another and then it was a 
race between us. The Engineer did not 
seem to have our luck, but loitered along 
and ended for the day with about half 
our catch. It was exciting, but by noon 
time the commercial spirit had taken 
hold of me; so, like Bill and the crew, it 
was get all you can for the money there 
is in it. That old breakfast appetite was 
with me at noon, though lunch was 4 
scanty affair. It was too expensive to 
Breakfast 
and dinner were scheduled to be the main 
events in the culinary line. 
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Just before we decided to run for the 
harbor at 6 o’clock the fish buyer’s boat 
came booming up and took the catch. 
We checked up and found we had 50 
Spring salmon at 50 cts. each and 131 
silver salmon at 30 cts. apiece. It was 
the money, and, as Bill remarked, it was 


ing. I counted twenty-one and they 
were of all sizes and descriptions. One 
that attracted my attention was a big 
Indian canoe with a motor in it and the 
owner with his squaw enjoying all the 
pleasures of a white man’s power boat. 

It was dark when we reached Neah 











LOOKING DOWN ON THE INDIAN CAMP AT NEAH BAY. 





not a bad day’s work and pleasure. But 
the fog had lifted a trifle and we caught 
the sun setting in the sea as we raced 
for Neah Bay. We could also see other 
boats of the fleet. Bill said there were 
about seventy-five boats engaged in fish- 


and dropped anchor among the fleet of 
boats there. The different boat owners 
called to know the result of the day’s 
fishing. One boat with two men had 
made a wonderful catch of 250 fish, while 
another with the same number in the 
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crew had only 50 fish—showing that 
“Chance” had something to say about 
the game. We were dead tired, and, as 
soon as dinner was over, turned in, 
preparatory to getting an early start in 
the morning. The last I heard was the 
long call from a steamer’s whistle, and I 
dreamily realized that the fog had settled 
down again. 

Alas, for our good intentions! Morn- 
ing found a southeaster blowing and this 
meant, Keep in shelter. But we were 
up in good time and passed the early part 
of the day in working about the boat and 
overhauling our tackle. In the afternoon 
we went ashore and viewed the camps 
and stores of the Indians. There is 
much of interest among the aborigines 
here and they have many stories to tell 
the traveler of the adventures they have 
met on the waters in pursuit of the whale 
and salmon. Fishing is their main in- 
dustry and as long as the salmon con- 
tinue to run they have a mint in the great 
schools of fish which make their way up 


the Straits each spring. 
The day passed and we prepared for a 
big day following—provided the south- 


easter did not blow. It did not breeze 
up at daylight, so we cut out. We found 
a heavier swell on, but Bill reckoned it 
would be going down as the sun came 
up. His prophecy proved good and by 
noon time we had only our long regular 
swell that caused no inconvenience. Our 
catch for the day was 19 spring salmon 
and 200 silvers. We had hoped to do 
better, but luck came in again and we 
dropped off in our proposed limit. 

For a change and to save running into 
the harbor, Bill proposed lying to with 
the light-ship. He had done this once 
before and believed it a good scheme, 
providing the weather held good, and it 


AFIELD. 


looked as though Nature was going } 
spend a fair night. The light-ship hug 
at anchor three miles distant and we 
down to her and passed a line aboag 
The ship and crew lead a lonesome if 
and the sight of a nearby boat is 
comed by them. We went aboard an 
visited until a late hour—listening to th 
tales of great storms and wrecks, 
which the crew had borne grim part. Bi 
hanging onto that light-ship was not 
the pleasure Bill had promised. Twi 
during the night we had to turn out ag 
fend the launch clear of the vessel’s sid@ 
Once, as we came up under her stern, | 
thought the entire cabin of the laundy 
would be crushed. Fortunately 
managed to get clear without damage 
Bill vowed he would not attempt moom 
ing at the light-ship again. q 
As my vacation was reaching the “g 
home” stage, I resolved to get all thi 
fishing I could and bent to the gam 
right manfully. But Luck was again 
me. Evidently the Engineer had pass@ 
his luck to me, as he caught high ag 
the best I could do was 5 springs and 4 
silver salmon. The catch was 75 spring 
and 250 silvers. I hated to leave the 
fishing. But six weeks was too short 
a time, even if there was money in it fom 
the time being, to give up for a per 
nent position. So I prepared to leave 
that night when we got in, and took 
steamer back to the grind of the city. ‘ 
But Bill staid with the fishing and did@y 
not arrive home until a month later. Hew 
had spent two months fishing and had 
made $500 as his share, above all exeum 
penses, besides having a good time. Ta 
resolved, if I ever get out of work, tha iy : 
I am going to try salmon fishing at tf 


entrance to the famous Straits of Juan ; 


de Fuca. 
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